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THE  WATERS    OF   MARAH. 


CHAPTER   I. 

CHARLIE   DEANE   MAKES  A  CHANGE    OF  HABITAT. 

Charlie  Deane  lived  with  his  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Deane,  when  he  was  at  home.  She 
was  what  he  termed  a  "  dear  old  girl,"  to 
distinguish-  her  from  her  daughter — his  aunt 
— Miss  Deane,  whom  he  called  "  a  jolly  old 
girl;"  and  his  orphan  cousin,  Lily  Carew, 
whom  he  described  as  a  "nice  little  girl." 

The  family  lived  in  a  dwelling  which  was 
either  a  cottage  or  a  bijou  villa  residence, 
according  as  one  took  obvious  fact  or  house- 
agent  fiction  as  a  guide,  in  the  outskirts  of 
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a  tolerably  fashionable  watering-place  on  the 
South  Coast  Kailway  line. 

Mrs.  Deane  was  aged,  sweet-tempered, 
kind,  stately,  and  very  handsome,  and  held 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  Charlie  in 
all  things,  as  well  as  a  strong  belief  in  his 
capacity  for  becoming  Lord  Chancellor,  Field- 
Marshal  of  the  Forces,  and  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  together  or  separately,  if  he 
directed  his  efforts  rightly. 

Miss  Deane  was  a  rather  young  old 
maid,  not  uncomely,  decided,  housekeeping, 
and  energetic,  with  a  tendency  to  believe 
she  could  write  novels.  Her  principal  duties 
consisted  in  looking  after  her  mother,  lest 
she  should  sit  with  a  north-east  wind  blowing 
on  the  back  of  her  neck  in  the  garden,  or 
take  walks  exceeding  two  hundred  yards  in 
length,  or  do  any  of  the  many  daring  and 
dangerous  things  in  which  charming  but 
infirm     old     ladies     take     such     a     cheerful 
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pleasure ;  also  in  looking  after  the  solitary 
servant,  Emma,  lest  she  should  admit  beetles 
into  the  soup,  or  levees  of  her  admirers  into 
the  kitchen,  or  smear  the  bars  of  the  grate 
with  flour,  or  ring  the  dinner-bell  without 
putting  any  knives  on  the  table.  In  fact, 
Miss  Deane  did  most  of  Emma's  work  daily, 
just  to  show  her  how  it  should  be  done, 
which  treatment  that  damsel  endured  com- 
placently. Miss  Deane  also  made  cherry- 
brandy  for  visitors  (cherry-brandy  having 
now  supplanted  elder-wine  in  female  house- 
holds). 

Mrs.  Deane  knitted  peaceably,  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  an  armchair  in  which  dignity 
was  a  more  prominent  characteristic  than 
comfort,  while  her  daughter  read  aloud  such 
portions  of  The  Times  as  she  considered 
interesting  and  edifying.  These  generally 
were  the  deaths  of  old  friends,  letters  about 
vivisection,    and    articles    on   foreign   policy. 
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Then  the  two  ladies  would  usually  enter 
into  a  mild  discussion,  in  which  Miss  Deane 
said  "  Oh  no,  dear  !  "  a  good  deal,  while  they 
always  selected  subjects  they  imperfectly 
understood.  They  were  Conservatives  of  the 
delightful  old  Church  and  King  (not  Queen) 
school,  and  poured  wonderful  revilings  on 
Mr.  Gladstone,  which  would  have  done  his 
heart  good  to  hear.  Mrs.  Deane's  deceased  son, 
Charlie's  father,  having  been  at  one  time  in  the 
army,  they  were  naturally  strong  authorities 
on  military  matters,  and  made  it  extremely 
warm  for  the  civilians  of  the  War  Office. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Deane,  her  daughter, 
Charlie,  and  Lily  Carew  played  whist.  When 
Charlie  was  away  they  played  dummy,  or 
"dumby,"  as  some  people  prefer  to  spell  it. 

They  were  in  a  state  of  very  comfortable 
and  settled  "  genteel  poverty."  They  had 
"  seen  better  days,"  but  the  better  days  had 
faded  years  ago  into  irrevocable  perspective 
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to  such  an  extent  that  they  scarcely  regretted 
them,  and  the  bijou  villa  residence  had  long 
been  regarded  as  an  unalterable  and  final 
home.  The  word  "bijou,"  as  applied  to 
houses,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  euphemism  for 
"stuffy,"  but  this  was  an  exception.  Inside 
it  was  comfortable  enough,  and  full  of  the 
curious  mob  of  so-called  "  curiosities "  in- 
variably accumulated  by  old  ladies  as  the 
magpie  traditionally  accumulates  earrings  and 
pieces  of  rag  (the  magpie  being  the  marine- 
store  keeper  of  the  feathered  race). 

There  were,  of  course,  the  "  things " 
which  somebody  brought  home  from  Fiji 
and  somebody  else  from  Hong-Kong.  All 
the  male  ancestors  of  the  family  had  been 
soldiers  or  sailors  from  time  immemorial, 
who  died  in  distant  regions  at  the  bidding 
of  King  George  or  King  Yellow  Jack,  which 
partially  accounts  for  all  these.  There  was 
the   set    of    chessmen    from   India,    and   the 
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strange  and  awful  stuffed  bird  from  Heaven 
knows  where,  which  had  a  bad  smell ;  and 
the  miniature,  in  a  morocco  case,  of  the 
gentleman  who  gave  it,  in  a  tight  uniform, 
with  a  beautiful  figure,  curly  hair,  and  sweet 
complexion,  done  in  the  days  when  officers 
did  not  wear  moustaches,  and  did  wear  oily 
black  all-round  whiskers — 

Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax  ! 

Then  there  was  a  muddle  of  porcelain  of  all 
countries  and  dates,  valued  not  for  its  appear- 
ance so  much  as  for  association's  sake.  A 
few  portraits  hung  on  the  walls,  of  varying 
merit,  a  few  photographs  (mostly  visionary 
and  faded  ones)  in  frames  stood  on  the  table, 
which  always  bore  a  vase  of  fresh  flowers 
in  the  middle  of  it.  There  were  tall  vessels 
in  corners  full  of  rotten  roses.  There  was 
a  bookcase  containing  the  "  Navy  List " 
from    1791    to    1834,   the    "  Letters   of    the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  other  warlike 
works,  which  were  certainly  not  much 
read;  Miss  Jane  Austen's  novels  and  Miss 
Ferrier's,  which  were ;  a  row  of  "  Spectators," 
"  Dwight's  Travels,"  "  Skeavington  on  the 
Art  of  Farriery,"  "  Blair's  Sermons,"  <c  Gil 
Bias,"  several  modern  religious  works, 
"Young's  Night  Thoughts,"  and  the  com- 
plete works  of  John  Milton.  This  collec- 
tion was  hereditary.  They  subscribed  to 
the  local  library  for  modern  literature,  and 
sometimes  got  it,  though  usually,  as  happens 
at  watering-places,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
very  modern. 

The  household  retired  at  ten.  When 
Charlie  was  at  home  they  went  to  bed  half 
an  hour  later,  and  had  a  tray  in,  with  "port 
wine "  and  biscuits.  No  one  drank  wine  or 
ate  biscuits  at  this  unearthly  hour  except 
Charlie,  to  whom  this  was  a  particular  atten- 
tion ;  therefore  he  made  a  point  of  accepting 
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them,  and  not  betraying  his  cordial  detesta- 
tion of  port  as  a  beverage.  (The  Deanes 
said  "port  wine "  and  "sherry  wine;"  not 
"  port "  and  "  sherry.") 

Then  "  Charlie's  room "  upstairs  was 
sacred  to  him.  He  did  what  he  liked, 
kept  what  he  liked,  read  what  he  liked, 
and  smoked  what  he  liked  and  when  he 
liked  in  that  room.  What  he  did  like  to 
keep,  read,  and  smoke  in  that  room  were 
respectively  a  fox-terrier,  Lever's  novels  and 
Shakespeare,  and  fine-cut  Cavendish. 

Charlie  was  about  twenty  at  the  time 
we  start  with  him.  He  was  a  tolerably 
good-looking,  very  good-tempered,  happy, 
brown-looking  little  man,  who  parted  his 
hair  on  one  side  and  wore  an  eye-glass. 
The  latter  was  not  a  vain  adornment,  but 
a  necessity.  He  was  not  very  contem- 
plative and  analytical,  and  of  course  had 
not    very    much    experience.      He    accepted 
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certain  current  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
honour  and  dishonour,  etc.,  as  eternal 
verities,  without  endeavouring  to  view  them 
with  the  eyes  of  a  critical  outsider,  or  to 
ask  himself  whether  the  above  accepted 
terms  were  capable  of  any  definition  suffi- 
ciently exact  and  unanimous  to  be  of  value 
as  a  practical  guide. 

He  had  plenty  of  wit  and  sense,  and 
not  too  much  logical  consistency.  He  was 
one  of  those  people  who  can  do  wonderful 
things  and  commit  wonderful  sacrifices,  if 
need  be,  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  duty 
and  honour,  without  troubling  themselves 
with  ethical  definitions  or  clearly  supported 
notions  of  the  meaning  of  those  two  words. 
This  disposition  is  what  is  often  known 
as  manliness,  and,  combined  with  plenty 
of  cold  tubbing,  outdoor  exercise,  and  a 
cheerful  disposition,  will  make  a  very 
pleasant    and    useful    member   of    a    human 
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community.  He  had  been  to  school,  and 
had  been  instructed,  further,  in  the  private 
tutorial  manner,  by  a  curate  in  the  parish, 
an  old  friend  of  his  father,  who  made 
private  terms  with  Mrs.  Deane,  the  exact 
nature  and  amount  of  which  she  would 
not  reveal,  though  she  spoke  of  the  tutor 
as  an  "  excellent  "  man. 

He  (Charlie)  then  announced  his  desire 
to  make  a  livelihood  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  to  study  it  forthwith  in  the 
metropolis.  His  grandmother  said  she  had 
no  doubt  he  would  do  very  well  if  he 
tried.  "Though,"  she  added,  "  I  should 
like  you  to  go  to  college,  dear,  like  young 
Mr.  Farringdon  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  from 
here,  and  like  other  gentlemen's  sons.  But 
it  seems  to  have  been  ordered  otherwise." 
(The  "  ordering  otherwise "  actually  con- 
sisted in  the  absconding  of  a  trustee  long  ago, 
with  a  lame  slice  of  the  family  fortunes.) 
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Charlie  replied  : 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  I've  had  a  very 
decent  education  ;  and  old  Merewether  took 
lots  of  trouble  to  persuade  me  that  equations 
were  interesting,  and  that  Todhunter  did 
them  at  home  for  fun,  when  he  hadn't 
anything  to  read.  I  fancy  I  can  do  about 
as  well  without  a  university  as  some 
fellows  I  know  seem  to  do  with  it.  Jerry 
Carpenter  does  nothing  but  play  the  com- 
mon ape  there,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by 
his  vacation  stories ;  and  of  course  Farring- 
don's  a  swell,  and  needn't  work — so  he 
doesn't." 

Miss  Deane  said  : 

"I  hope  you  will  try  this  time,   at  any 

rate." 

To  which  her  nephew  replied  : 

"I     don't     know    exactly    what     people 

mean    when    they    say    that    of    me.      I've 

always  been  trying." 
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«  Very — sometimes,"  retorted  Aunt  Lucy, 
with  a  smile. 

And  it  was  determined  that  Charlie 
should  join  a  large  hospital,  recommended 
by  the  family  doctor,  who  had  been  there 
himself  many  years  ago.  The  first  step  he 
took  was  to  set  up  a  terrific  exhibition  of 
bones  in  his  room,  on  a  pedestal,  with  a 
shawl  round  them  ;  the  whole  being  crowned 
with  an  aged  tall  hat  of  the  "  potato-bogle  " 
order.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
diagnosing  his  first  case  of  hysteria — Emma, 
the  maid,  being  the  patient.  His  next  pro- 
ceeding was  to  win  a  scholarship  at  St. 
Philip's  Hospital,  which  sent  him  home, 
crowned  with  glory,  until  the  winter  session 
should  demand  his  residence  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

And  one  fine  September  day  it  became 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  his  home 
for   a   longer   time   than  he   had    ever    done 
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before.  Such  days  are  critical  points  in 
that  period — by  some  called  life,  and  by 
one  "the  days  of  our  vanity" — which  is 
to  us  such  an  important  little  patch  on  the 
skirt  of  eternity. 

At  the  moment  of  beginning  the  second 
volume  of  our  life,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
clined to  look  over  the  first,  not  with  a 
critical,  but  with  a  partial  and  regretful 
eye.  The  first  volume  comprises  the  period 
before  we  thoroughly  enter  the  world — the 
stage  of  existence  in  which  we  say  "  There 
is  no  place  like  home,"  without  adding  the 
cynical  "  Thank  goodness ! "  in  which  we 
believe  reverently,  from  our  provincial  nest, 
that  the  majority  of  mankind,  in  the  far- 
off  and  unknown  encampments  of  intellect 
and  industry,  are  good,  wise,  benevolent, 
and  clever ;  though  of  course  not  quite  so 
much  so  as  we  are  ourselves ;  that  beautiful 
girls   are   adequate   objects   of  worship,   and 
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sources  of  high  and  enduring  joy  and 
peace ;  that  when  they  declare  they  will 
never  be  able  to  do  without  us,  etc.,  they 
are  telling  the  truth,  and  are  as  pure  and 
virtuous  as  they  are  lovely ;  that  wealth 
and  fame  are  easy  to  get ;  that  the  people 
who  get  them  are  sure  to  deserve  them ; 
and  that  life  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
pleasant — a  copious  appetite  and  flawless 
digestion  lending  much  force  to  the  above 
convictions,  on  whose  accuracy  the  second 
volume  throws  much  light.  And  then,  long 
afterwards,  in  quite  other  days  : 

In  the  change  of  years,  in  the  coil. of  things, 
In  the  clamour  and  rumour  of  life  to  be, 

one  recognises  that  some  of  those  days,  in 
the  first  volume,  were  the  best  that  ever 
one  spent ;  that  never  since  were  there 
days  like  those,  and  never  will  be  again. 
And   they  require   no   chalk   to   mark   them 
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in  the  life-calendar.  But  one  does  not 
think  of  all  this  till  afterwards.  What 
generally  strikes  one  most,  on  opening  the 
second  volume,  at  the  time,  is  the  binding 
and  the  title-page.  Perhaps  that  is  because 
we  cannot  remember  what  they  were  like 
in  the  case  of  the  first,  owing  to  our  tender 
age  at  the  time  the  edition  was  issued. 

At  any  rate,  Charlie  Deane  remembered 
few  things  better  than  the  landscape  bathed 
in  the  bright  mist  of  a  late  autumn  morn- 
ing, gracious  with  sunlight,  magnificent  with 
the  richness  of  colour  of  mature  foliage  at 
its  climacteric,  finished  by  the  far-off  sea 
in  a  narrow  white  line,  which  he  saw  out 
of  a  second-class  railway  window  as  the 
train  left  Sokebridge  station  for  London 
Bridge.  The  first  movement  of  the  train 
gave  him  the  notion  that  he  was  fairly 
started  in  life,  and  his  rather  regretful 
mind   rebounded  with  a  feeling  of  indepen- 

vol.  i.  c 
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dent  joy  and  excited  anticipation  as  he  lit, 
with  dignity,  a  threepenny  luxury  which 
he  called  a  cigar.  The  train  seemed  to 
hesitate  to  take  him  away  from  the  family 
circle  on  the  platform,  who  were  giving 
directions  all  at  once  through  the  window, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Merewether,  the  curate. 

"  Mind  your  health,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Deane. 

"  The  red- currant  pots  are  covered  with 
newspaper,  the  blackberry  with  plain  whity- 
brown,"  hurriedly  added  her  daughter. 

"Mind  that  little  dodge  I  told  you  of 
dividing  one  side  of  a  quadratic  by  the 
other  ! "  almost  shouted  the  good  curate. 

Lily  Carew,  a  small  and  iniquitously 
pretty  person  of  sixteen,  said  nothing,  but 
looked  at  Charlie  as  his  train  struggled 
jerkily  away.  And  he  remembered  that 
look  more  than  all  the  landscape,  platform, 
quadratics,  and  jam-pots  put  together. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IN   GURGITE   VASTO. 


You  may  be  sure  that  among  Charlie  Deane's 
numerous  friends  in  Sokebridge  there  were 
several  who  recommended  him  thoroughly 
respectable  London  lodgings,  known  to  them 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  previously  used  by 
their  fathers  when  the  Corsican  Usurper  was 
at  large,  and  before  that  too.  You  may  be 
equally  sure  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  in  the  Great  Desert  commonly  called 
Manchester  Square,  these  were  situated  in 
Bloomsbury. 

You   know   that   not   uninteresting   nook 
of  the  universe — that  rather  shabby  but  dis- 
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tinctly  genteel  quarter  once  inhabited  by 
"  persons  of  quality,"  now  the  lair  of  pro- 
fessional men  and  women,  with  a  strong  dash 
of  Bohemia  about  it,  tempered  by  the  presence 
of  the  British  Museum  ?  You  know  the 
quasi-respectability  implied  by  the  numerous 
large  brass  plates  on  the  street-doors  of  the 
doctors,  solicitors,  and  architects,  and  the 
undeniable  solemnity  and  dignity  of  aspect 
of  those  same  rigid,  long,  brown  streets  ? 
They  are  marvellously  alike,  the  streets  and 
squares  of  this  quarter,  all  of  the  same  once- 
yellow  London-clay  brick.  It  would  be  very 
excusable  here,  at  night,  to  wander  by  mistake 
into  a  street  not  one's  own,  and  insert  an 
unwilling  latch-key  into  a  wrong  door.  In- 
deed, I  am  not  sure  that  one  would  be 
undeceived  on  entering  the  house.  And  if  the 
valuable  morceaux  of  sculpture  which  deco- 
rate the  squares  were  transplanted  in  the 
night,    no    one    would    be   much   the   wiser. 
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And  oh,  the  trees  and  vegetation  in  those 
squares  ! 

Bloomsbury  has  its  conveniences,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  Dives  and  Lazarus  may 
be  said  to  have  its  centre  here.  For  on 
the  east  and  west  of  the  quadrangular  quarter 
are  the  City  and  West  End ;  on  the  north 
and  south,   Islington  and  St.  Giles's. 

And  it  is  not  far  from  the  land  of  cafes, 
taverns,  and  theatres,  between  Charing  Cross 
and  Ludgate  Hill. 

And  in  one  of  those  interminable,  dusky, 
flat-roofed,  tall  streets  Charlie  got,  per  re- 
commendation, a  combination  apartment — a 
sitting-room  with  a  bed  in  it — at  the  humble 
rent  of  seven  shillings  a  week.  But  the 
loftiness  of  the  situation  compensated  for 
the  lowness  of  the  price.  It  was  on  the 
fourth  floor,  91,  Great  Brown  Street.  And 
terribly  dismal  he  found  it  for  the  first  few 
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days.  After  duly  calling  on  his  dean,  he 
found  he  had  several  clear  days  before  his 
lectures  began,  in  which  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  recreate  himself  by  anatomising  melan- 
choly, consuming  jam,  and  indulging  internal 
babble  of  green  fields.  And  these  four  or 
five  were  about  the  most  weary,  gloomy, 
long-drawn-out  days  he  ever  spent. 

In  the  first  place,  he  had  not  acquired 
the  mental  and  bodily  acclimatisation  which 
the  provincial  in  London  has  to  go  through. 
He  failed  to  find  91,  Great  Brown  Street 
homelike  and  cheerful,  and  had  not  grown 
to  relish  the  queer  faint  smell  of  the  stair- 
case left  behind  them  ages  ago  by  the  deceased 
"  persons  of  quality,"  who  no  doubt  once 
owned  the  house.  And  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  live  in  a  house  that  shook  if  the 
wind  blew,  if  a  cab  passed,  or  if  he  dropped 
a  volume  of  Quain  on  the  floor,  and  had 
partition  walls  composed  apparently  of  several 
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laminae  of  paper.  Then  lie  missed  the 
friendly  face  of  some  tea-administering  lady 
when  he  sat  down  to  breakfast,  brought 
km  by  a  minute  but  elderly  and  reso- 
lute infant.  And  he  sat  in  the  evenings, 
after  tea,  smoking  sadly,  watching  the  dull 
ricid  street  light  up  for  half  an  hour  with 
the  misty,  deep,  yellow  sunshine  that  sought 
evjry  window,  polished  door-frame,  or  other 
surface  that  had  the  least  reflecting  capacity, 
at  the  time  when  the  sun  looked  its  last 
on  London,  for  one  short  autumn  day,  from 
its  smoky  funeral  fire  in  the  south-west.  And 
he  studied  the  appearance,  and  listened  to 
th*  penetrating  voices  or  instruments  of 
coftermongers,  street  -  musicians,  cats'  -  meat 
men,  shrimp  men,  watercress  men,  potted- 
geanium  men,  muffin  men,  dustmen,  old- 
clcthes  men,  coalmen,  and  milkmen,  who 
se<med  to  regard  Great  Brown  Street  as 
tbir  permanent  beat.     And  he  watched  the 
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neighbours   go   out   with  jugs   to    fetch   the 

beer,    or    with    empty    baskets    and    flaccid 

reticules,  which  they  brought  back   full  and 

inflated   from  the  green-  and   other   grocers. 

He  saw  the  young  person  over  the  way  go 

out   every   evening,    in   the    same    neat    hut 

and  well-fitting  ulster,   to  her  duties  at  tjie 

theatre.      And  the  young  man  on  the  thM 

floor  opposite   but  one,    sitting   in   his   opm 

window,  smoking  a  meerschaum,  and  studying 

what   looked   very    like    his    own    "  Quail's 

Anatomy,"  and  the  bald-headed  man  belov, 

who  was  always  going  out  and  returning  wlh 

a   newspaper   and   a  jug   of    beer.     In   fatt, 

he  was  very  lonely  and  dismal  indeed,  aid 

would  not  have  believed  what  happy  fractims 

of  their    existence     people    had   lived    hee, 

and  will   still ;    or  how  many  jovial  dinners 

and  teas  had  taken  place  in  these  lofty  blacfs- 

looking  houses,  with  their  hideous  uniformly 

of  roof   and  chimney-stack ;    or  what  pretty 
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faces  had  looked  out  of  those  remote  attic 
windows  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  some 
debilitated  smoke-dried  vegetable  in  a  pot, 
or  to  guetter  an  opposite  neighbour. 

And  when  the  light  faded,  and  the  lamp- 
lighter appeared,  he  would  lie  on  the  green 
rep  sofa  (stuffed  apparently  with  three  brick- 
bats and  a  stiff  piece  of  iron  wire)  and  dream 
of  the  game  of  dummy  his  grandmother  and 
aunt  and  cousin  were  just  then  beginning, 
and  wonder  if  Lily  were  regarding  regretfully 
the  empty  chair  opposite  to  her.  And  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  of  these  days  but 
one,  a  Saturday,  he  became  socially,  as  well 
as  geographically,  a  true  member  of  the 
Bohemia  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  which 
he  had  formed  a  great  ideal  through  his 
multifarious  reading,  more  especially  in  the 
pages  of  Thackeray  ;  and  London  life  grew 
brighter,  and  he  first  saw  Caspar  Eosenfeld. 
And  this  was  how  it  happened. 
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He  had  spent  the  morning  in  studying 
the  topography  of  the  huge  and  complex 
barrack  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his 
labours  in  the  ensuing  session,  and  in 
learning  the  names  of  its  wards,  which 
were  all  called  after  celebrated  scriptural 
invalids,  "  Naaman,"  "Jairus,"  "Job,"  etc. 
I  am  not  sure  one  was  not  labelled 
"  Peter's  wife's  mother."  He  watched  an 
occasional  melancholy  heap  of  human  help- 
lessness being  carried  by  porters  to  the 
operator's  den,  and  took  a  sombre  joy  in 
the  fact  that  there  were  human  beings 
far  more  pitiable  than  himself. 

Just  as  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  this  exhilarating 
pursuit,  and  was  making  for  the  door  to 
avoid  the  distant,  but  audible,  conversation 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  having  a  loud 
and  angry  discussion  with  two  energetic 
devils,    who    had    come    through    the     roof, 
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solely,  the  patient  asserted,  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  him,  "as  if  it  was  not  enough 
to  have  blank  ants  and  cockroaches  all  over 
your  bed,"  a  hand  was  thrust  into  his,  and 
a  voice  said,  "  Hullo.  Deane ! "  Charlie 
hung  on  to  this  hand  warmly  for  a  second, 
and  then  looked  up  to  see  who  the  owner 
was,  remarking,  "  How  are  you  ? "  very 
gratefully  and  cordially. 

It  was  Jerry  Carpenter,  his  old  school- 
fellow, whose  Greek  Charlie  used  to  crib 
for  him  in  consideration  of  his  inferior 
classical  talents  and  far  superior  size.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin  young  man,  with  an 
intelligent  face,  and  a  few  years  older  than 
Charlie.  The  latter  said,  "  Hullo,  Walrus, 
is  that  you  ? "  an  epithet,  by-the-way,  he 
would  have  been  afraid  to  use  in  the  old 
days,  when  Carpenter  was  a  large  youth 
with  a  hoarse  voice,  in  his  first  cutaway 
coat,  given    to   passing  a  razor  over  his  face 
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three  times  a  week,  and  threatening  to 
"lamb"  boys  who  didn't  do  his  verses. 
Now,  Charlie  was  as  pleased  as  if  he  had 
found  a  long-lost  brother;  more  so,  in 
fact,  for  a  long-lost  brother  would  only  be 
a  relation,  while  he  felt  as  if  this  young 
man,  who  wore  a  two- eared  stethoscope 
arranged  as  a  necklace,  spectacles,  and  a 
moustache,   were  a  real  and  leal  friend. 

"Didn't  know  you  were  here,  young 
'un;  like  your  cheek  to  call  me  Walrus. 
You  wouldn't  have  dared  to  do  that  at 
Whippingham." 

"  But  this  isn't   Whippingham  !  " 
"  Very   true.     And  I  daresay   you   could 
lick    me    now    if    you    tried.      You   look   a 
comparatively    decent     member     of     society 
now  you  are  grown  up.     First  year  ? " 

"  Yes.     Have  you   belonged  here  long  ?  '> 

il  Two  years.     I'm  dressing  for  old  Jemmy 

now.    I  say,  come  out  and  lunch  somewhere  I" 
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"All  right." 

"  Let's  see — where  shall  we  go  ?  Have 
you  any  particular  preference  ?  Do  you 
know  town  well  ?  " 

"  Not  very." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  knowledge 
Charlie  possessed  of  London  was  derived  from 
the  works  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  Mr.  Addison, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  William  Thackeray,  mainly 
interesting  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view. 

"Well,  let's  go  to  Fleet  Street.  Never 
mind  your  quotation  about  green  fields ; 
that's  played  out.     We'll  go  to  'The  Cheese.'  " 

And  they  went  to  "The  Cheese." 

"Well,"  said  Jerry  Carpenter,  during 
lunch  at  that  pleasant  old  hostelry,  "what 
have  you  been  doing  since  you  left 
Whippingham  ? " 

"  Improving  my  mind  at  a  tutor's  near 
home." 
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"  Delightful.  And  you  have  the  world 
before  you  in  all  its  novelty.  Hope  you'll 
like  it.  I've  been  two  years  at  Cambridge, 
where  I  should  have  read  for  the  Bar  if 
I  had  been  able  to  surmount  the  initial 
difficulties,  little-go,  etc.  ;  but  they  kicked 
me  out  after  about  four  ineffectual  attempts 
on  my  part  to  grapple  with  that  infernal 
steelyard,  and  the  cistern  filled  by  A  and 
B  and  emptied  by  C.  Don't  know  why 
anybody  should  be  required  to  make 
calculations  on  such  ridiculous  contingencies. 
That  was  not  the  only  reason  they  ejected 
me,  though.  I  played  pitch-and-toss  with 
the  discipline  rather.  I  asked  the  proctor, 
who  was  also  my  junior  dean,  to  make  a 
composition  for  fines  at  the  beginning  of 
term  ;  came  in  at  what  hour  of  the  night 
I  pleased,  dressed  as  I  pleased,  dined  and 
kept  chapels  as  I  pleased,  and  in  general 
behaved    like    a    grown-up   human   being   of 
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independent  habits  and  tastes.  So  they 
expelled  me.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  all 
the  strong  temptations  I  had  not  yielded 
to,  such  as  the  spreading  of  glue  on  the 
masters  seat  in  chapel  on  his  preaching 
days,  the  massacre  of  the  cook,  the  com- 
mittal of  arson  on  Browning  College,  or 
the  prosecution  of  all  tutors  for  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences.  In  spite  of 
this  impassioned  protest,  the  decree  went 
forth,  and  I  went  forth.  And  jolly  glad 
I  was  to  come  here  instead.  For,  let  me 
tell  you,  my  young  friend,  though  verses 
and  the  use  of  the  steelyard  and  logarithms 
be  beyond  me,  the  use  of  the  speculum,  the 
forceps,  and  the  Symes  knife  are  distinctly 
in  my  line.  Besides,  I'm  in  love  with 
London.  She  is  black,  but  comely.  I 
have  lots  of  friends — very  jolly  fellows 
some  of  them ;  all  in  Bohemia,  of  course. 
You  have  read  your  '  Pendennis '  ? " 
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"  Bather." 

"  And  your  Dickens  ?  " 

"Of  course!" 

"  Well,  now,  you  must  study  the  town 
as  it  is,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  has 
been — see  the  old  face  under  new  lights." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  face  at  all 
that  isn't  that  of  a  'bus-conductor  or  a 
waiter.  They  are  about  the  only  human 
beings,  except  your  dean,  I  have  spoken  to." 

"  Poor  devil !  Alone,  friendless,  and  in 
London.  So  pathetic,  '  stony-hearted  step- 
mother,' and  all  that.  Well,  I  don't  mind 
betting  you  like  London  better  than  the 
country  before  many  weeks  have  passed. 
Come  with  me  to-night  to  '  The  Boar's  Head  ' 
in  Eastcheap,  or  rather  to  '  The  Spotted  Dog,' 
and  you  shall  see." 

Charlie  was  cheered  by  a  friend's  voice, 
and  began  to  feel  revive  in  him  the  interest 
and  mysterious  reverence  one  feels  for  London 
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and  its  literary  and  romantic  remembrances, 
after  the  reading  of  the  pages  of  the  great 
departed,  who  walked  this  very  street  and 
sat  in  this  very  tavern  so  many  years  ago. 
It  may  seem  ridiculous  to  you,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  town  from  Kensington  to 
Mile-end,  but  to  Charlie  Deane,  the  inex- 
perienced, young,  and  enthusiastic  stranger, 
London  meant  not  only  the  desolate  fourth- 
floor  in  Bloomsbury  and  the  great  hospital, 
but  also  the  alehouses  of  Falstaff  and  his 
prince ;  <c  The  Mermaid "  of  Ealeigh  and 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson ;  the  lurid  dawn 
of  Cromwell ;  the  Alsatia  of  Nigel  Oli- 
faunt  in  Whitefriars ;  the  elaborate  wit  of 
the  coffee-house  period ;  the  sturdy  and 
aggressive  didactic  doctor,  who  once  sat  in 
this  very  tavern,  as  in  many  others ;  the 
adventurous  Thomas  and  Jeremiah  of  Mr. 
Egan  ;  the  immortal  Pendennis  and  Warring- 
ton ;  and  many  other  immortals,  whose  names 

VOL.  I.  D 
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are  equally  well  known  to  all,  and  which 
it  were  wearisome  to  recapitulate.  I  am 
not  sure  that  Whittington  and  his  Cat  did 
not  help  to  form  the  cloudy  romantic  muddle 
that  was  beginning  to  fill  Charlie's  brain,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  last  day  or  two's  deadly 
Heimweh. 

But  these  were  the  days  of  his  vanity. 
And  it  was  arranged  that  Jerry  should  call 
at  his  lodgings,  take  tea  there,  and  " carry'' 
him  subsequently  to  "The  Spotted  Dog." 
Charlie  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what  and 
where  "The  Spotted  Dog"  was,  except  that  it 
was,  of  course,  a  tavern  of  some  kind.  He 
w^as  informed  by  his  friend  that  really  "  good 
men  "  went  there  to  spend  a  few  leisure  hours 
in  intelligent  conversation.  He  used  the  term 
"good  man"  as  known  in  University  vernacular, 
meaning  a  generally  or  particularly  accom- 
plished person,  and,  therefore,  to  be  com- 
mended. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Drawer,  fill  out  this  gentleman's  carouse, 
And  harden  him  for  our  society. 

Charlie's  friend  Carpenter  "dropped  in" 
for  him  in  due  time,  and  after  doing  justice 
to  the  eggs  and  bread-and-butter  and  mar- 
malade, that  constituted  the  evening  meal 
in  this  modest  menage,  and  smoking  pipes 
in  front  of  the  window  for  half  an  hour  or 
so,  talking  languidly  about  nothing  particular, 
as  is  the  habit  of  men  after  a  meal,  both 
started  out  into  gas-lit  London,  walked  across 
Oxford  Street,  down  that  charming  and  redo- 
lent thoroughfare  called  Drury  Lane  into 
Wych  Street,  leaving  Nell  Gwynne's  quaint 
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old  house  behind  them.  Somewhere,  not  far 
from  the  Strand,  Jerry  suddenly  turned  into 
a  public-house  with  very  low  ceiling  and 
irregular  floors,  and  other  signs  of  considerable 
age.  Through  the  bar-room  of  this  they 
passed  into  a  back-parlour  with  a  door  pierced 
by  a  "red  lattice."  This  was  nearly  full  of 
men  smoking,  talking,  laughing,  and  drinking. 
At  first,  Charlie  only  distinguished,  in  the 
misty  atmosphere,  one  figure,  which  separated 
itself  from  the  others  by  standing  before  the 
fire,  while  the  rest  were  on  settles  round 
the  two  tables,  which  nearly  filled  the  small 
apartment.  It  was  certainly  a  rather  remark- 
able figure.  A  tall  young  man,  of  about 
twenty-seven,  in  dark  blue  serge,  well  fitting 
and  becoming  to  his  symmetrical  figure,  but 
worn  and  discoloured ;  a  suit  of  clothes  that 
was  evidently  accustomed  to  be  worked  in 
and  smoked  in.  His  linen  was  clean,  how- 
ever.    The   clothes   do   not   make   the  man ; 
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but  they  are  a  very  important  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a  possible  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  or  disgrace.  One  generally  observes  a 
dress  as  rapidly  and  readily  as  a  face,  and 
it  becomes  quite  a  part  of  the  expression 
and  personality  of  the  wearer. 

What  would  a  bishop  be  without  his  cos- 
tume ?  How  could  we  distinguish  a  judge 
from  a  convict  without  theirs  ?  This  young 
man's  face,  however,  was  the  most  striking- 
part  of  him.  It  was  not  an  every- day  British 
face  by  any  means.  It  had  not  the  ordinary 
rather  thick  snubby  comeliness  of  many  a 
young  man  whose  good  looks  are  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  health  and  cleanliness  rather  than  actual 
form.  Nor  was  it  the  handsome  dragoon-head 
of  penny  serial  romance,  for  which  the  recipe 
is  a  small  cranium,  round  head,  marked  eye- 
brows, hawk's  nose,  massive  jaw,  and  a  long 
blonde  moustache  that  sweeps  the  floor,  or 
ladies'  cheeks,  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
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Nor  the  type  of  face  produced  by  Oxford 
higher  culture,  with  which  society  has  become 
so  familiar  of  late  years.     Such  faces  belong 
to   beings   far   too    beautiful   and   refined   to 
defile  and  degrade  themselves  with  the  atmo- 
sphere and  fellowship  of  cc  The  Spotted  Dog," 
or  with  any  other  kind  of  fellowship  except 
that  of  beauty  and  flattery.     So  far  I  have 
said   all   that   this    interesting   young   man's 
face  was  not.     I  will  try  and  dimly  indicate 
what   it   was.     It   was   rather   a   long,    oval, 
sallow,  clean-shaven  face,  with  wide  forehead, 
horizontal    brows,    deep -set,    long,    dark -blue 
eyes,  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,   a  really  beau- 
tiful  mouth,   with   thin  lips,   that  smiled   as 
those  of  a  young  faun,  above  a  rather  deep 
and   rounded   chin.     The    head   was   covered 
with   curly  black   hair    that   grew  down  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  leaving  the  temples 
bare,  and  expanded  into  crisp  bushes  behind 
the  ears  and  occiput.     There  was  something 
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strange  and  yet  familiar  about  this  face.  It 
meant  a  great  deal ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  it  meant  most,  as  those  dark- 
fringed,  deep-set  eyes  altered  their  expression 
into  every  conceivable  variety  in  the  course 
of  about  five  minutes,  and  the  mouth  was 
sometimes  full  of  gentle  fun,  sometimes  of 
almost  savage  scorn.  He  seemed  to  be  laying 
down  the  law  pretty  freely,  on  the  general 
nature  of  things,  to  his  friends,  many  of 
whom  seemed  older  than  himself,  when  the 
two  new-comers  entered. 

"Let  me  introduce  my  friend  Deane," 
said  Jerry — "  Caspar  Kosenfeld." 

u  You  will  consider  yourself  very  welcome 
here,  Mr.  Deane.  I  hope  you  will  find  a 
seat  somewhere.  This  is  the  Merman  Club, 
founded  for  the  propagation  of  discreet 
stories,  and  the  association  of  men  of  in- 
tellect for  the  purpose  of  mutual  edification. 
On  certain  evenings  of  the  week,  particularly 
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the  Saturday,  this  resort  becomes  a  sort  of 
witches'  kitchen,  where  the  genius  is  momen- 
tarily being  evolved  from  the  smoke,  though 
at  this  moment  the  latter  is  probably  more 
obvious  to  you  than  the  former.  The  witches' 
cauldron  is  always  simmering  here.  We  have 
a  sort  of  porridge  of  wit  and  erudition, 
science  and  art,  fiction,  poesy,  and  drama 
in  it,  instead  of  eyes  of  newts  and  toes  of 
frogs,  though  it  must  be  said  that  frequently 
the  only  sign  of  the  pot's  vitality  is  the 
crackling  of  the  thorns  under  it.  What  will 
you  drink  ? " 

Charlie  hesitated  amid  the  shower  of  re- 
commendations of  their  respective  favourite 
beverages  from  different  consumers.  Finally 
he  and  Jerry  each  ordered  whisky  and  water, 
while  Charlie  listened  in  a  bewildered  way 
to  the  strange  talk  he  heard  round  him. 
Caspar  Kosenfeld  went  on  : 

"You    see   round   you    art,    science,    and 
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literature  personified.  Here  is  my  ancient 
friend,  Jack  Miller,  once  one  of  the  riotous 
and  profane,  in  the  Prince  and  Poms  period, 
now  a  sober  and  married  man  who  never  takes 
anything  stronger  than  Scotch  whisky  and 
black  Cavendish.  He  represents  art  as  well 
as  he  can.  Jerry  Carpenter  is,  of  course, 
science  itself.  Mr.  Laurence  here  writes 
poetry,  which  his  neighbour,  Mr.  O'Eourke, 
criticises.  Mr.  O'Rourke  is  also  given  to 
writing  special  correspondence,  from  Spain, 
Chicago,  Uruguay,  Hong-Kong,  and  other 
places  of  political  interest,  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  from  his  upper  room 
overlooking  the  Thames  Embankment.  That 
small,  brown,  and  hairy  creature  in  the 
corner,  with  spectacles  and  a  churchwarden, 
is  Tom  Saunders,  who  writes  tragic  romances 
when  he  isn't  telling  funny  stories  here,  or 
stories  which  he  thinks  funny.  I  daresay 
the  drama  will  drop  in  later." 
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"Why  don't  you  tell  Mr.  Deane  what 
you  are  yourself,  Caspar  ? "  asked  the  man 
described  as  Jack  Miller,  and  addressed  by 
everyone  as  Jack,  a  young  man  with  much 
yellow  hair,  a  feline  moustache  d  la  Moliere, 
and  a  short,  black  pipe. 

"Perhaps  he  will  find  out  some  day. 
Perhaps  I  shall  some  day  find  out  myself 
what  I  am,  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I 
go.  I  am  Caspar  Eosenfeld,  and  overpeer 
from  the  dignity  of  as  many  centuries  as 
our  friends  the  pyramids  you  ambitious  up- 
starts of  the  latter  days.  Beyond  that, 
darkness. " 

It  began  to  dawn  on  Charlie  now  that 
there  seemed  a  trace  of  a  well-known  type, 
a  tinge  of  Oriental  blood  and  fire  mixed  with 
the  Western  wit  and  sang-froid  of  this  new 
acquaintance.  Caspar  Eosenfeld  belonged  to 
the  same  race  as  Isaiah,  Spinoza,  Heine,  and 
Mendelssohn. 
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"  Are  you  a  fellow-student  of  Carpenter's, 
Mr.  Deane?"  asked  Jack  Miller. 

"I  am — at  least  I  have  become  so  this 
session.     I  am  in  London  for  the  first  time." 

"  I  wish  I  could  experience  that  sensa- 
tion," said  Eosenfeld.  "A  very  curious  one 
it  must  be.     You  see,  I  was  born  there." 

"  A  very  enjoyable  place,  London/'  re- 
marked Jerry,  with  the  air  of  one  giving 
information. 

"  It  might  be  made  so,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
plied Eosenfeld;  "if  I  had  the  privilege  of 
administering  euthanasia  at  my  discretion  to 
the  inhabitants,  of  suppressing  the  majority 
of  newspapers " 

"  Putting  a  prohibitive  duty  on  French 
three-act  farces,"  suggested  O'Eourke. 

"And  on  Irishmen,"  added  Tom  Saunders ; 
whereupon  a  "  bear-fight "  ensued,  O'Eourke 
being  a  Galway  man,  who  had  escaped  being 
called  Blake  by.  miraculous  interposition. 
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Charlie  found  a  seat  next  to  Laurence 
the  rhymer,  who  seemed  quieter  and  less 
inclined  to  boyish  gambols  than  some  of  the 
others,  and  remarked,  good-naturedly,  to 
Charlie  : 

"  You  mustn't  think  we're  always  as 
silly  as  this,  you  know.  Do  you  care  about 
literature  at  all  ?  Have  you  any  particular 
tastes  ? " 

"  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  and 
time  for  developing  a  taste  as  yet.  I  have 
been  a  sort  of  omnivorous  feeder,  in  a  small 
way,  from  '  Every  Boy's  Magazine '  to 
' Hamlet;'  I'm  afraid  what  little  I  have 
read  is  awfully  mixed." 

"  Better  have  your  fodder  mixed,"  said 
Eosenfeld,  "  than  to  feed  exclusively  on 
thistles,  as  certain  literary  and  other  tribes 
do."  This  man  had  an  extraordinary  faci- 
lity for  hearing  and  joining  in  about  five 
conversations  at  once. 
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"We  generally  spend  the  evening,"  ex- 
plained Laurence,  "in  drawing  each  other 
in  this  way,  stimulating  riposte  by  attack, 
and  being  as  playfully  idiotic  as  this  sad 
life  will  permit,  in  the  short  time  allowed 
us  before  we.  get  quarrelsome.  We  were 
discussing  the  rather  stupid  question,  '  Is 
life  worth  living  ? '  a  few  minutes  before 
you  came  in,  and  no  one  had  answered  the 
question  properly." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ! "  said  Eosenfeld  ;  "  I 
will  put  the  question  from  the  chair  (which 
doesn't  exist)  in  the  normal  manner,  and 
everyone  must  answer,  after  his  own  fashion. 
You  first,  Laurence ;  you  are  nearest  the 
fire — this  fire  I  mean  ;  Saunders,  by  right 
of  seniority,  being  nearest  the  one  which  is 
eternal.  Maximilian  Laurence,  you  shall  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  etc.  Is  life 
worth  living  ? " 

"  Is   that    question   worth    asking  ?      I'll 
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tell  you  when  I  thought  it  more  worth  living 
than  at  any  other  time  : 

In  the  mists  of  still  October,  when  the  year  was  grow- 
ing old, 

When  the  earth  began  to  robe  her  in  her  rust  and 
bronze  and  gold, 

When  there  flamed  a  fleeting  colour  on  each  dead  leaf- 
paven  pool, 

Till  that  dimmer  time  and  duller  when  the  evening 
air  grew  cool  j 

When  the  distant  trees  were  darkened,  and  the  last 

pale  glow  was  gone, 
And  the  branches  bent  and  hearkened  to  us,  and  the 

first  stars  shone ; 
When  the  trees  began  to  quiver,  when  belated  rooks 

were  calling ; 
When  we  wandered  by  the  river,  where  the  autumn 

leaves  were  falling ; 
Till   the  dark  days  of  December,  when  those  leaves 

were  wet  and  rotten, 
When  I  found  I  must  remember  all  I  thought  to  have 

forgotten. 

"  Is  that  your  own  ?  " 

"It  is." 

"Not  bad  for  you.     Now,  Miller." 
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"  Of  course  life's  worth  living,  always  is, 
except  when  you  have  recently  broken  your 
heart,  or  your  clay-pipe  for  the  twenty-fifth 
time.  Ask  another ;  where  did  all  that  pic- 
turesque stuff  come  off,  Laurence,  that  you 
are  maundering  about  ?  " 

"  Nay,  but  where  are  the  snows  of  yester- 
year ? " 

"No  further  information  to  be  got  from 
that  witness,"  said  Kosenfeld.  "Thaddeus 
O'Kourke  ? " 

"  When  you  have  a  good  tavern,  good 
whisky,  and  good  baccy,  life  is  extremely 
enjoyable.  I  don't  speculate  on  its  value. 
You  begin  to  leave  off  enjoying  when  you 
analyse  your  joy.  The  worth  of  life  reaches 
its  acme  at  an  ambrosial  Saturday  night  at 
'The  Spotted  Dog.'" 
"  Saunders  ?  " 

"This  life,   bad  or  good,  is  the  best  we 
are  sure  of.     There's  the  respect  that  makes 
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calamity  of  so  long  life.  Let's  have  a  fresli 
fill-up  all  round." 

"Jerry?" 

"  So  Ions'  as  human  beings  want  their 
hip-joints  excised,  and  their  appetite  de- 
mands iod.  pot.  and  pil.  rhei  comp.,  life 
is  very  satisfactory  to  me,  if  not  to 
them." 

"Mr.  Deane,  may  we  ask  your  ideas 
on  the  subject  ? " 

"  I  think,  after  all  I  have  heard,  the  less 
I  say  the  better.  I  think  that  the  best 
thing  in  life  is  to  find  kind  and  jovial 
friends,  when  you  are  in  a  state  of  soli- 
tary desolation  in  a  London  lodging,  which 
exactly  represents  my  case." 

"Mr.  Deane,"  said  Jack  Miller,  "you  are 
the  youngest  of  all  of  us,  and  so  have  had 
the  least  sorrow.  I  congratulate  you ;  here's 
your  health  ! " 

"Mr.    Deane,"    added     Eosenfeld,     "you 
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have  therefore    all  your  sorrow  to  come.     I 
congratulate  you ;  here's  your  health." 

"  I  think  Deane  gave  one  of  the  best 
and  truest  answers  of  all,"  said  Laurence, 
"  though  he  wasn't  poetic,  and  didn't  try  to 
be  cynical,  like  Jack;  or  grossly  material, 
like  that  animal  from  Gal  way,  with  the  form 
of  Falstaff,  the  appetite  of  Gargantua,  and 
the  tongue  of  Panurge ;  or  sententious  like 
Saunders,  who  merely  cribbed  from  'Hamlet ;' 
or — by-the-way,  Caspar,  your  own  views  on 
life  will  be  gratefully  received." 

"  I  have  so  many  different  ones — quite 
an  assortment,  in  fact.  Life  may  be  treated 
in  the  style  of  Victor  Hugo,  for  example  : 
'Life  is  an  omnibus,  plying  between  the 
eternity  and  the  eternity.  At  the  end  of 
the  journey  it  has  become  overloaded.  It 
upsets.  It  has  no  driver,  except  the  "needs 
must"  driver.  The  horses  are  wild,  for  they 
are    our    desires,    and    they    kick    over    the 

VOL.  I.  E 
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traces.  The  luggage  is  memory,  which  is 
twofold — joys  and  sorrows.  These  are  the 
great  duality  of  life.  The  former  are  in  a 
small  valise  ;  the  latter  in  a  Saratoga  trunk, 
or  have  to  be  towed  behind  in  a  furniture 
van.  The  wheels  are  Time  and  Fortune. 
We  are  the  passengers.  Love  makes  the 
wheels  go  round " 

"I  wrant  to  see  them  go  round/'  mur- 
mured Miller  faintly. 

"  '  And  death  is  the  conductor,  who  takes 
the  fare/" 

"  I  prefer  a  hansom,"  remarked  Miller, 
"  with  room  for  a  second  person  in  it." 

"  I  should  like  a  brewer's  dray,  starting 
with  full  casks,"  said  O'Eourke. 

"With  yourself  as  solitary  passenger,  I 
suppose?"  said  Eosenfeld.  "At  the  end  of 
the  journey,  or  previously,  the  casks  would 
be  empty.  Or  you  might  have  a  donkey- 
cart,  you  know,  and  draw  it  yourself — save 
expense." 
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"  That's  coarse,  unusually  coarse  for  you, 
Caspar." 

"Have  to  adapt  my  conversation  to  the 
audience — sweets  to  the  sweet,  you  know/' 
retorted  Eosenfeld,  with  the  engaging  smile 
of  one  delivering  a  high   compliment. 

"I  say,  Caspar/'  said  Miller,  " have  you 
heard  about  Thaddy  O'Eourke's  home-coming 
last  Sunday  ? " 

"No." 

"  Here,  it's  telling  my  stories  they'll  be, 
now  !  "  exclaimed  the  much-baited  Irishman, 
"  as  well  as  using  me  for  a  whetstone  for 
their  blunted  wits.  If  it  is  to  be  told,  and 
it  ought  to  be,  I  have  the  copyright." 

"  Is  it  a  good  story,  O'Eourke  ? "  asked 
Eosenfeld,  with  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety. 

"  It  is." 

(Qy.  Why  does  an  Irishman  invariably 
say  "It  is,"  "I  am,"  and  "I  did,"  when 
"  Yes  "  would  be  sufficient  ?) 

E    2 
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"Then  you  had  better  let    someone  else 
tell  it." 

"  Ah,  it's  jealous  he  is  !     Well,  last  Sun- 
day  I   came  home   in   a    cab    (I    often    come 
home  in   a   cab),    and  found  I  had   no  key. 
Whether  a  key  would    have    been   useful    to 
me  or  not,  if  I  had  it,  I  leave  to  the  envious 
and  scurrilous  among  you  to  imagine.     So  I 
had  to  ring   the    bell.       I   hoped    the    slavey 
would  come,  but,   as  the    devil   would   have 
it,  the  landlady,  of  whom  I  go  in  bodily  fear, 
had  sat  up  for  me.     It's  only  the  ingrained 
malice  of  her  disposition  that  prevented  her 
from  going  to  bed,  thought  I,  and  making  the 
wretched  drudge  of  a  domestic  servant  sit  up 
in  a  kitchen  chair  for  me  among  the  beetles. 
She    came    to    the    door,     and    looked    like 
Clytsemnestra   and    Medea   after    she   robbed 
herself  of  her   whelps,    rolled   into  one ;    or 
my     heated     imagination,    always    a    strong 
one 
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"  Hear,  hear  !  "  from  all. 
"Made  me  think   it.      I    put   on   one   of 
my   best   Sunday   smiles.     I    put  on  a  smile 
as  I  do  a  clean  shirt,  you  know." 

"  Never  before  could  I  account  for  the 
usual  permanent  gravity  of  O'Rourke's  face," 
blandly  remarked  Caspar. 

The  portly  special  correspondent  threw  a 
tobacco-pouch  (not  his  own)  at  the  interrupter, 
and  continued  : 

"  I  explained  to  her  that  through  pressure 
of  business — public  man — time  not  his  own, 
all  that  you  know — I  had  missed  the  last 
train  ;  and,  in  order  to  spare  her  natural 
anxiety  and  trouble,  had  taken  a  cab  and 
driven  like  blazes.  That  last  unfortunate 
expression,  I  fear,  took  from  the  soothing 
effect  of  my  previous  words  ;  and  I  think 
there  must  have  been  something  odd  about 
my  appearance — someone  had  been  chalking 
my   back,    or   something.       At    any   rate,    I 
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couldn't  account  for  the  resonant  guffaw  of 
the  cabby.  He  might  have  been  more 
grateful,  too,  as  I  found  afterwards,  but  too 
late,  he  had  got  one  of  my  few  sovereigns 
instead  of  a  shilling.  Mrs.  Macpherson — 
that's  her  name  (I  hate  your  Scotch  people, 
Miller  ! ) — said  : 

" '  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is,  Mr. 
O'Eourke  ?'  in  a  voice  that  raised  my  hat 
by  strong  erection  of  the  hair. 

"  '  Yes,  of  course,  dear  Mrs.  Macpherson. 
It's  two,  Sunday  morning  ;  but  I  tell  you  I 
missed  the  last  train.' 

"More  inexplicable  laughter  from  Jehu. 

" '  Do  you  know  what  time  it  is,  Mr. 
O'Eourke  ? ' 

"'Well,  what  time  is  it  at  all,  then?" 
I  exclaimed,  entirely  bothered. 

" '  It's  six  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon, 
Mr.  O'Eourke,  and  you're  a  disgraceful 
spectacle  to   a   Christian    congregation.'     She 
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likes  long  words,  does  Mrs.  Macpherson. 
'And  that's  what  it  is  to  be  a  benighted 
Papist ! ;  she  added,  being  Free  Kirk  of  the 
straitest  kind  herself.  I  eliminated  myself, 
and  became  for  some  time  an  'unknown 
quantity/  " 

The  evening  advanced  with  night  amid 
conversation  of  this  kind,  freely  irrigated  by 
whisky  and  water,  until  Charlie  completely 
lost  the  sense  of  lonely  desolation  which  the 
dusky  oppressive  magnitude  of  the  great 
phenomenon  called  London  had  at  first  forced 
on  him.  A  few  actors  came  in  after  their 
duties  at  the  theatre  were  done,  and  the  room 
became  very  crowded,  and  the  conversation 
very  loud  and  rapid,  and  mixed  ;  much  of 
the  fire  and  counterfire  of  wit  being  on 
subjects  and  persons  he  but  slightly  under- 
stood, or  had  heard  of  only  by  name.  At 
last  Jerry  said  it  was  time  they  went,  if 
they  meant  not  to  be  run  into  Bow  Street  as 
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incapable.  Charlie  was  so  independent  and 
cheerful  by  this  time  as  to  offer  to  stand  a 
hansom.  The  men  in  the  room  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  said  good-natured  words,  which 
he,  as  a  very  young  man  and  a  stranger,  felt 
deeply,  and  will  never  forget.  Such  was  his 
first  soiree  en  Boheme.  He  has  assisted  at 
several  since,  but  never  at  one  which  gave 
him  so  much  unmixed  pleasure  or  so  much 
respect  for  his  fellow- men.  What  surprised 
and  attracted  him  was  the  perfectly  cool 
temper  with  which  most  present  gave  and 
took  the  most  biting  personal  jests,  which 
would  irritate  a  commonplace  or  stupid  mind. 
He  went  to  bed  as  proud  as  if  he  had  spent 
the  evening  with  Shakespeare  and  Jonson 
and  the  meteoric  young  Marlowe  at  "  The 
Mermaid,"  or  with  Christopher  North  and 
the  immortal  Shepherd  at  Ambrose's.  Of 
course  one  does  not  soberly  compare  the 
worthies  of  the  square  table  of  "The  Spotted 
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Dog"  to  any  of  the  above  Olympians.  I 
merely  express  Charlie's  emotion,  not  an 
opinion.  And  he  saw  that  the  man  Caspar 
Rosenfeld  was  by  far  the  ruling  mind  there, 
among  many  that  were  above  the  common. 
And  he  hoped  he  should  see  him  above  all 
again. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

OVER   THE   SHEREIS-SACK. 

Of  course  Charlie  wrote  the  next  morning 
home,  giving  a  florid  description  of  how  he 
had  met  with  the  great  wits  and  authors  of 
the  day,  and  assisted  at  their  chaste  and 
erudite  orgies. 

He  also  tried  to  extract  satisfaction  to  his 
curiosity  about  Caspar  Eosenfeld  from  Jerry 
Carpenter,  who  only  said :  "  What  is  he  ? 
Well,  he  is  a  Jew  for  one  thing,  and  a 
devilish  clever  one.  What  else  he  may  be 
is  a  mystery  to  most  people.  You'll  soon 
know  as  much  about  him  as  everyone  else 
does  ;  but   you'll   be   lucky  if  you   find   out 
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more.  He  writes  a  good  deal.  Ta-ta,  I 
must  go  and  collect  heart- sounds  now.  Doing 
quite  a  record  in  bruits  this  morning."  And 
Charlie  walked  out  and  soon  met  Thaddeus 
O'Eourke  in  the  Strand,  who  insisted  at  once 
on  his  coming  and  "having  a  drink/'  at 
the  nearest  hostelry.  In  vain  Charlie  pro- 
tested, with  a  certain  relic  of  reverence  for 
his  alimentary  canal,  that  it  was  eleven  a.m. 
The  journalist  said : 

"  Nonsense !  Have  something  to  give 
you   an   appetite   for   dinner." 

"I've  got  one." 

"Well,  have  something  to  take  it  away, 
then.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  twofold 
operation.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the 
first  human  principle  I  would  teach  them 
should  be  to  forswear  other  potations  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack.     Waiter!" 

"Yes,  sir.  Good-morning,  sir.  How  are 
you  to-day,  sir  ? "  A 
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This  was  the  head-waiter,  an  old  friend, 
who  had  been  head-waiter  at  all  the  more 
brilliant  resorts  of  both  London  hemispheres, 
until  a  virtuous  metropolitan  government 
drove  him  to  a  Strand  bar-room. 

"  Got  any  sherris-sack,  Alec  ? "  asked 
O'Kourke. 

"No,  sir;  I'm  afraid  not,  sir.  Make  you 
a  sherry-cobbler,  sir  ? " 

"Ah,  well,  it  doesn't  matter  at  all. 
Bring  me  some  whisky,  then — Irish.  What 
will  you  have,   my  dear  Mr.   Deane  ? " 

"  Well,  I'll  have  whisky  too." 

"  You're  quite  a  stranger  in  London,  I 
think,  are  you  not  ?  Don't  recollect  seeing 
your  face  here  often.  How  did  you  like 
your  visit  up  there,  round  the  corner,  at 
'The   Dog'?" 

"  I    have    seldom    spent    so    pleasant    an 

aing." 

"That's  right.     I  hope  that  you'll  spend 
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a  lot  more.  What  did  you  think  of 
Kosenfeld  ? " 

"I  thought  he  was  a  very  curious  man 
— evidently  clever,   but " 

"Well,  but  what?  I'm  rather  curious 
to  know  a  stranger's  impression    of  him." 

Charlie  remembered  Rosenfeld's  rather 
remorseless  joking  at  the  amicable  Irishman's 
expense,  and  said  : 

"I  thought  he  was  rather  gratuitously 
nasty  at  times — seemed  to  have  some  warp 
in  him  that  made  him  say  things  some 
people  would  call — well,  I  can't  find  exactly 
the  word." 

"Ill-natured?" 

"  Something  near  that." 

"Ah!  He  does  talk  in  an  ill-natured 
way ;  he  criticises  too  pitilessly,  too ;  but  I 
have  known  him  do  kind  and  tender  things 
that  many  a  jovial  amicable  fellow  never 
thought    of.      One   night   at    'The    Dog'   he 
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suddenly  looked  at  his  watch,  quite  early  in 
the  evening,  and  said  he  was  going.  Every- 
one asked  why.  'You  are  all  so  infernally 
dismal/  he  said,  c  especially  when  you  are 
funny  by  an  obvious  effort.'  And  he  went 
away.  We  shrugged  our  shoulders  and  sent 
for  more  whisky,  but  certainly  half  the  life 
of  the  place  went  with  him.  I  found  after- 
wards that  his  landlady's  little  girl  had  been 
ill  and  unable  to  sleej),  and  that  this  bitter- 
sweet re  viler  and  mocker  had  sat  by  her 
bed,  telling  her  fairy  tales — mostly,  I  dare- 
say, of  his  own  invention — and  amusing  her 
for  hours,  until  the  dawn  came,  and  she  slept. 
Then  Caspar  went  away,  lit  a  cigar,  and 
walked  to  Westminster  Bridge  and  watched 
the  sun  rise,  and  fidgeted  about  the  parapet 
for  half  an  hour  dubiously,  for  the  mere  fun 
of  annoying  two  policemen,  and  making  them 
think  he  was  meditating  suicide." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  him  better." 
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" Daresay  he'll  be  in  here  this  morning; 
he  often  is;  When  I  saw  him  again,  after 
what  I  told  you,  I  said  we  knew  the  reason 
he  went,  and  had  forgiven  him  for  leaving 
ns.  He  said,  '  There  was  nothing  to  forgive. 
I  didn't  do .  it  out  of  love  for  my  species, 
but  because  she  was  a  pretty  child.  She'll 
pay  me  back,  I  daresay,  when  she  grows 
up.'  'Why  need  you  be  spoiling  your  best 
actions  by  talking  like  that  ? '  I  said.  '  Wait 
till  you  have  some  good  actions  of  your 
own  to  spoil ;  you'll  do  it  soon  enough  then, 
you'll  find.'  Talk  of  the  devil — here  he  is  ! 
Hullo,  Kosenfeld,  what  are  you  after  here  at 
this  early  hour  ? " 

"  I  am  going  to  write  a  Treatise  on  Fools, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  have  come  here  to 
gather  studies.  Good-morning,  Mr.  Deane. 
I  haven't  seen  you  since  the  evening  I  made 
your  acquaintance  at  that  tavern." 

"  What  will  you  have  to  drink,  old  man  ? " 
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"Drink?  I?  At  this  time  in  the  day? 
Nothing.  I  see,  Mr.  Deane,  this  incurable 
old  toper  is  trying  to  allure  you  into  his 
Falstaffian  ways.  Talking  of  Falstaff,  I've 
been  given  one  of  the  numerous  new  anno- 
tated editions  of  the  bard  by  some  modern 
society,  to  review  for  the  '  Parthenon.'  The 
system  adopted  seems  to  be  unlimited  obeliza- 
tion.  Like  Juliet,  they  would  have  Romeo 
cut  out  into  asterisks.  I  don't  know  how 
to  treat  it  exactly.  I  think  I  shall  say : 
'  This  is  an  author  that  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  We  have  no  doubt  the  efforts  of 
this  Society  of  Able  Thinkers  will  bring  him 
a  long  way  further  up  (or  down)  to  the  level 
of  the  mind  of  the  B.P.'  It's  extraordinary 
how  little  English  people  know  or  care 
about  Shakespeare.  T,  as  an  Englishman, 
am  ashamed  of  them.  You  know,  Deane, 
I,  though  a  Jew  by  descent,  of  which  I 
have   a   very   pardonable    pride,    am    to    all 
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intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman.  I  can't 
help  it ;  I  was  born  so." 

"  Well,  but  about  the  Treatise  on  Fools  ? " 
said  O'Eourke.  "You're  a  terrible  man  to 
stray  from  a  point  when  you  once  get 
talking." 

"  Oh,  the  Treatise  on  Fools — yes.  I'm 
afraid  a  lifetime  will  be  insufficient  to  com- 
plete it  in.  It's  a  subject  so  vast  as  to 
demand  encyclopaedic  dimensions.  I've  got 
a  sort  of  scheme,  though.  We  begin  with 
a  dictionary  or  peerage  of  notable  fools, 
ancient  and  modern,  having  annual  appen- 
dices in  fresh  editions,  as  necessities  may 
arise.  You  see,  the  people  who  are  to  read 
it  will  be  mostly  fools  who  are  not  notable 
— people  like  you,  O'Eourke,  or  me — who 
will  like  a  few  examples  to  revere  before 
they  go  on  to  definition  and  classification. 
The  only  authorities  of  importance  on  the 
subject   are   Solomon   and   Erasmus   of   Eot- 
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terdam ;  other  great  men  have  only  treated 
it  incidentally." 

"  Give  ns  some  notion  of  your  definitions 
and  classification." 

"I  have  prepared  a  few.  I  wonder  what 
any  publisher  would  say  to  this  scheme  : 

Definitions. 

"The  word  'fool'  is,  as  a  rule,  a  con- 
venient equivalent  for  the  more  lengthy  and 
cumbrous  expression,  'average  human  being/ 
Of  these  there  are  many  classes. 

"  (a)  Clever  Fools — 'o^Spos  of  older  text- 
books. Examples:  Societies  to  promote  the 
rendering  of  lofty  poetry  into  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

"(b)  Stupid  Fools.  Examples:  People 
who  subscribe  to  the  above. 

"(c)  Persons  concerning  whom  it  is 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  above  classes  they 
should    be    assigned.      N.B. — The    doubt    is. 
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only  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  adjec- 
tive. Examples:  Many  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  governors  of 
hospitals,  and   most   dramatic   critics. 

"(d)  Persons  concerning  whom  no  such 
doubt  exists.  Examples:  Common  jurymen, 
Thaddeus  O'Rourke." 

"Caspar,  man,  you  spurt  your  venom 
about  as  a  cuttlefish  does  ink.  You'll  get 
yourself  disliked." 

"That  can  make  little  difference  to  a 
man  who  never  tries  to  get  himself  liked." 

"  You  seem  to  succeed  in  some  cases, 
Mr.  Eosenfeld,  without  trying,  if  I  may 
judge  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  the  other 
night." 

"  Look  here,  Deane,  you  are  a  young 
man.  Don't  take  things  too  seriously.  You 
will  find  as  you  live  that  there  are  few 
greater  misfortunes  than  a  literal  mind.     At 
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the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that  the  way 
to  get  yourself  liked  is  not  to  try,  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  pretend  not  to  try." 

"Well,  I  must  be  off,"  said  O'Eourke. 
"See  you  all  again." 

"  Come  round  to  my  rooms,"  said  Eosen- 
feld,  "  and  smoke  a  pipe." 

Charlie  went. 

Eosenfeld  lived  in  a  couple  of  rooms  not 
far  from  Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  principally  fur- 
nished with  books.  Every  available  wall- 
space  held  a  bookcase,  and  no  doubt  the 
drawers  and  lockers  were  full  of  note-books 
and  miscellaneous  MSS.  He  cleared  two  or 
three  volumes,  which  had  been  sent  him  to 
review,  off  the  sofa,  invited  his  guest  to 
sit  on  it,  and  handed  him  a  tobacco-jar, 
rolling  a  cigarette  for  himself,  and  filling  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  wine. 

"Now  then,  Deane,  let's  hear  all  about 
yourself.     You  see  my  manners  are  peculiar, 
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and  my  way  of  obtaining  information  is  to 
ask  for  it  at  the  directest  source.  I  take 
an  interest  in  you ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
why — perhaps  because  you  are  the  only  ac- 
quaintance I  have  who  is  fresh  to  life,  and 
who  doesn't  make  cynical  half- slang  jokes 
which  he  thinks  very  clever,  and  gossip 
about  theatre  people,  or  rave  about  the 
Eomantic  school  and  the  Elizabethan  school, 
and  the  Essayists  and  the  Ballade-people  and 
the  Naturalists — all  things  under  the  sun, 
from  Botticelli  to  Balaam's  ass.  There  is 
a  wholesome  tone  about  you  suggestive  of 
fresh  grass  and  rolling  downs ;  there  is  a 
look  about  you  which  suggests  sea-bathing 
and  birds' -nesting.  Yarn  away  to  me ;  don't 
be  shy — you  see  I'm  not.  Then  I'll  yarn 
to  you  as  long  as  you  like." 

"Well,  I  feel,  as  you  delicately  hint 
I  look,  awfully  green ;  and  I'm  awfully 
obliged  to   anyone  for   being  friendly  to  me 
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here  in  London,  which  I'm  beginning  to  like 
awfully  on  that  account.  And  it's  awfully- 
kind  of  you  fellows  to  let  me  in  among 
so  many  much  older  and  cleverer  men  than 
myself. " 

"Awfully.  Father  a  doctor,  as  you  are 
going  to  be  ?  * 

"  No ;    soldier.      My   people    live    down 

in  shire ;    sort    of    seaside    village,    you 

know,  with  a  few  county  families  dotted 
about.  They're  a  pretty  cheerful  crowd.  Two 
or  three  families  living  close  to  us — tea 
and  tennis,  and  church  and  picnics,  and 
school-feasts,  and  all  that." 

"  Charming  !     Any  sisters  ? " 

"  No.  There's  a  cousin  of  mine,  though, 
living  with  us  —  hasn't  any  parents,  you 
know." 

"She?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  see."     And  he  exhaled  smoke. 
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"  Now,  Deane,  that  I  have  cross-examined 
you,  which  I  hope  you  did  not  think  im- 
pertinent, as  it  was  not  so  intended,  I  have 
got  a  pretty  good  notion  of  you  ;  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  ask  me  questions  ad  lib. 
When  you  are  satisfied  with  the  informa- 
tion obtained,  we  will  talk  on  general  topics 
of  interest.  Perhaps,  though,  a  natural  shy- 
ness will  prevent  your  asking  what  you  most 
want  to  know  ;  so  I'll  anticipate  your  ques- 
tions, and  tell  you  that  I  am  an  Englishman, 
of  Germ  an- Jewish  descent.  I  write  stories, 
-and  songs,  and  essays,  and  reviews,  and 
whatever  else  of  intellectual  interest  the 
blessed  race  of  publishers  will  take.  I  criti- 
cise plays,  and  can  get  you  orders  for  them, 
or  even  make  you  acquainted  with  female 
members  of  the  profession,  if  you  will  get 
.a  written  permission  from  your  parents.  My 
aim  in  life  is  to  live  as  well  as  possible. 
My  experience  is  that  the  possible  is  by  no 
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means  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  so 
bad  as  it  might  be.  Did  you  ever  read 
ethics  ? " 

"Hardly  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  would  re- 
commend you  to  begin.  Fancy  a  man,  at 
a  critical  cross-road  of  his  existence,  taking 
a  handbook  of  ethics  as  a  finger-post !  Did 
you  ever  know  what  it  was  to  be  wandering 
along  endless  country  roads,  at  night-time, 
trying  to  make  up  your  mind  that  sleeping 
under  frigid  Jove  was  really  quite  comfort- 
able and  picturesque  ;  and  feeling  quite  weary 
of  everything,  and  convinced  that  a  world 
made  up  of  mud  and  gravel-stones  was 
worthless  and  hollow  ?  And  then,  do  you 
remember  how  your  spirit  flamed  up  again 
when  you  saw  a  tall,  white  creature,  with 
stiff  arms  and  frozen  fingers,  which  you 
knew  to  be  a  guide-post?  And  how  you 
got   up  the    hedge-side   to  read  it,  thinking 
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of  the  warm  supper  and  whisky  of  the 
approaching  inn,  and  found  it  was  too  dark 
to  read  which  way  to  go  ?  " 

"  Have  you  been  through  all  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  no.  But  I  can  imagine  it.  That's 
how  the  moral  philosopher  treats  you  when 
you  really  want  a  guide.  Do  you  know  the 
story  of  the  Moralist  and  the  Kuffian  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  Charlie,  laughing. 

"Then  I  will  perform  the  function  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  and  tell  you.  A  moralist  of 
the  most  approved  modern  type,  very  im- 
partial, you  know,  who  '  gave '  you  views 
without  '  identifying '  himself  with  them, 
was  strolling  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
absently  listening  to  the  clocks  striking,  and 
the  plash  of  the  occasional  body  dropping  in, 
alive  or  dead ;  when  a  ruffian,  also  of  the 
highest  modern  type,  who  happened  to  be 
also  strolling  there,  met  him,  and  remarked : 
*  Give   us   yer   blank   watch  !  -     The  moralist 
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reflected  that  there  were  several  courses  open 
to  him.  Altruism  said :  '  Give  him  your 
watch,  and  press  him  to  accept  the  chain, 
and  your  sleeve-links,  and  that  ring  Martha 
gave  you — it's  a  very  valuable  one,  and  will 
procure  numberless  quarterns  of  happiness  to 
this  person/  Egoistic  Hedonism  said  :  '  Lead 
him  on  to  a  discussion  on  topics  of  the  day 
calculated  to  interest  him,  such  as  intem- 
perance, until  you  see  a  policeman  looking, 
then  run  away/  Utilitarianism  said  :  '  Chuck 
him  into  the  Thames/  Intuition  said  :  '  He 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  chuck  you  in/ 
Common-sense  said  :  '  Hit  him  under  the  left 
ear/  The  ruffian  said :  '  Now  then !  wot  a* 
yer  thinking  about  ?  Think  I  come  yere  all 
the  way  from  my  sububban  villier,  to  be  a 
witness  to  your  blank  last  will  and  testy- 
menU'" 

"  And  what  did  the  poor  moralist  do  ? " 
"  He  suddenly  remarked  ;  e  Oh,  look  here, 
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you  know,  hang  up  philosophy,  unless  philo- 
sophy can  make  another  policeman  ! '  Then 
he  bolted,  howling,  and  managed  to  arrive  on 
to  the  Lambeth  Bridge." 

"  Do  you  always  illustrate  your  opinions 
by  inventing  instructive  anecdotes  ?  " 

"  Generally.  It  gives  greater  life  to  an 
idea.  I  fire  off  much  worse  things  than 
that  in  society,  sometimes,  if  I  have  an  ap- 
preciative and  serious  audience  who  believe 
me.  Now,  look  here,  young  man  :  did  you 
ever  see  the  process  by  which  a  novel  is 
reviewed  ? " 

"  Never." 

"  Well,  you  shall.  You  observe  these 
three  volumes  ?  Very  good.  I  look  through 
the  second  chapter  of  the  first.  I  observe  a 
great  deal  of  French  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  English  characters.  It's  easy  to  deduce 
that  they  are  English  (though  I  haven't  read 
the  work  and  don't  mean  to)  from  the  way 
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tliey  talk  French.  Then  I  begin  :  c  It  is  per- 
haps to  be  regretted  that  English  authors 
and  authoresses  cannot  confine  themselves  to 
the  unrivalled  and  supreme  tongue  bequeathed 
to  them  by  the  mighty  departed  of  many 
centuries.  More  especially,  when  their  know- 
ledge of  foreign  tongues  is  so  extremely 
elementary  as  it  is  in  the  volumes  before 
us/  You  say  that  style  is  gush,  mostly  ? 
"Well,  you  are  right.  I  meant  it  to  be.  You 
see,  it  depends  what  paper  you  are  writing 
for. 

"Now  let's  see  what  the  characters  do. 
Oh,  they  give  entertainments  in  what  they 
call  literary  and  artistic  Bohemia.  That  is 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  lady  novelist, 
who  lives  in  a  villa  by  the  seaside.  Once  let 
them  begin  raving  about  Bohemia,  and  you 
have  them.  In  the  first  place,  Bohemia  is 
played  out  as  a  title — worn  to  an  essence  ; 
there's  plenty  of  essence,  but  it  wants  a  new 
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name.  We  will  call  it  Illyria.  Now  Ulyria 
is  a  country  these  nice  old  ladies  don't  and 
can't  understand.  They  get  it  up,  as  they 
think,  from  books ;  well,  there,  Heaven  knows 
there  are  guide-books  enough  on  the  subject, 
though  the  only  ones  that  approach  accuracy 
are  those  of  W.  M.  Thackeray — and  the  nice 
old  ladies  don't  like  him.  He  is  so  unfair 
on  women,  don't  you  know,  and  all  that ; 
and  makes  them  either  wicked  or  foolish,  or 
a  muddle  of  both,  as  a  rule — and  that's  so 
unjust,  you  know,  etc.  I  heard  a  man  say, 
the  other  day,  that  the  only  thing  Thackeray 
could  not  describe  was  an  Irish  gentleman. 
I  said  perhaps  he  never  saw  one.  I  have  for 
some  time  regarded  them  as  occupying  the 
position  of  that  dear  old  dodo  we  hear  so 
much  about.  Yes.  It's  curious.  But  I  always 
hear  that  Thackeray  can't  describe  women  or 
Irishmen.  I  expect  soon  to  hear  he  can't 
describe  domestic  servants." 
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"Aren't  you  supposed  to  be  reviewing  a 
novel  ? " 

"  Oh  yes ;  but  there  is  no  hurry.  You 
can  read  it  if  you  like,  and  give  me  some 
ideas.  Fresh  young  mind,  you  know,  and  all 
that  gag." 

"  But  don't  you  take  more  trouble  over  it 
than  this  ?  There  might,  I  should  think,  be  a 
lot  of  things  in  it  you  would  miss  ?  " 

"  Shouldn't  lose  much  by  that.  No, 
young  man,  I  know  by  'touch'  what  kind 
of  a  book  a  novel  is — unless  it's  a  very  good 
one,  and  I  have  hardly  any  experience  of  that 
sort." 

"  Wish  I  hadn't  been  such  an  infernal 
young  idiot  when  I  was  at  school,  or  I  might 
be  able  to  make  money  a  little  in  this  way, 
pending  the  time  when  they  make  me  a 
doctor." 

"You  are  all  right.  Don't  bother  your 
mind  about   the  past.     Take  what  the  gods 
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give,  and  what  humanity  gives  (except  its 
advice  and  its  diseases) — and  be  happy. 
Look  here,  Deane,  you've  done  your  pipe, 
and  I've  bored  you  enough,  and  I  want  to 
work  in  earnest,  so  you  can  get  out  now. 
Will   you    come   with   me   to-morrow  to  the 

Gallery,  in  Bond  Street?      I've  got  to 

write  an  article  on  that." 

"  Thanks,  I  should  like  to  come." 

"  All  right.  Be  here  at  10.30.  Breakfast 
with  me  in  a  humb]e  way." 

"  Thanks,  awfully.     Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye.  I  was  so  afraid  you  would 
say  au  revoir !  " 

"  Not  after  your  late  remarks  on  the  use  of 
the  French  language." 

Charlie  walked  homewards,  half-fascinated, 
half-repelled,  and  wholly  bewildered  by  this 
strange  man,  whose  tongue  leapt  from  one  idea 
to  another,  like  an  ape  in  a  mango-tree. 

Charlie   went   to  his  hospital   that  after- 
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noon,  trying  to  say  cutting  things  d  la 
Rosenfeld,  and  bringing  out  strong  opinions 
on  art  and  literature — some,  I  fear,  being 
second-hand. 

You  see  he  was  but  a  man,  and  had  only 
been  that  a  year  or  two. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   MAN   WITH   THE   MORBID   TEMPERAMENT. 

Charlie's  appearance  at  Rosenfeld's  break- 
fast-table was  punctual,  his  face  radiant  and 
fresh,  his  appetite  exhaustive.  Caspar,  who 
was  one  of  those  men  who  wake  late  and 
watch  late,  and  breakfast  on  coffee  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  gazed  on  his  guest  with  an 
amused  and  languid  interest,  as  the  latter 
rapidly  and  completely  absorbed  eggs,  toast, 
and  beefsteak  with  the  cleanliness  and  de- 
spatch of  a  dog  in  good  training.  After  this 
very  satisfactory  performance  Charlie  accepted 
one   of    Caspar's   cigars,  and   spread   himself 
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out  on  the  sofa;  while  Eosenfeld  stood  in 
his  favourite  mantelpiece  attitude,  looking 
down  on  him  as  if  he  were  a  newly-acquired 
domestic  animal.  Then  Charlie  Deane  took 
up  his  parable  and  spake  : 

"Look  here,  Eosenfeld.  You  told  me 
yesterday  you  would  answer  any  questions 
I  like  to  propound  about  yourself,  which  was 
of  course  very  kind  of  you ;  but  it  may 
have  escaped  your  memory  that  I  didn't  ask 
any,  and  that  you  gave  me,  in  the  course 
of  a  very  amusing  and  instructive  discourse 
on  novels,  ethics,  Embankment  bashers, 
Thackeray,  Illyria,  and  other  things,  no 
personal  information  whatever." 

"You  are  a  miracle  of  penetration,  and 
appear  to  be  developing  a  latent  talent  for 
sarcasm.  Fact  is,  I  forgot  all  about  myself 
yesterday,  among  the  many  more  interesting 
topics  we  started." 

"  You  started.     Well,  you  have  awakened 
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my  curiosity,  and  I  want  to  have  it  satisfied  ; 
so  far,  of  course,  as  you  please." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  writing  what  O'Rourke 
would  call  an  autobiography  of  myself." 

"  Why  don't  you  ? " 

"  I'll  leave  it  to  fame  and  that  very  in- 
teresting class  of  humanity  we  all  talk  about 
so  much,  called  posterity,  to  compile  my 
biography  by-and-by.  I  could  send  post- 
humous correspondence  to  The  Times  from 
Tophet,  correcting  their  fictions  and  describ- 
ing the  Tartarean  Fleet  Street,  where  bad 
journalists  go  who  '  compile '  travels,  bio- 
graphies, leaders,  etc.,  out  of  the  British 
Museum,  hearsay,  and  whisky.  They  are 
punished  by  having  to  write,  set  up,  and 
publish  endless  columns  of  contradictions  of 
most  that  they  have  ever  written,  apologies 
for  their  true  things  not  being  new,  and 
their  new  things  not  beinor  true :  while  it 
is  one  of  the  tortures  of  the  general  popu- 
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lation  of  the  modern  Inferno  to  hear  small 
black  devils  shrieking  each  edition  as  it  comes 
out." 

"  Yes ;  but  this  autobiography  ?  " 
"I  have  read  in  the  pages  of  meta- 
physicians and  persons  labouring  under  other 
forms  of  mental  affliction,  that  all  evil  is 
essentially  and  ultimately  good.  I  never 
realised  the  partial  truth  of  that  till  I  dis- 
covered that,  to  the  literary  man,  his  follies 
and  faults,  affections  and  sorrows,  his  gains 
and  losses  in  the  eternal  card-dealing,  had 
a  marketable  value  should  he  have  the  power 
and  the  will  to  put  them  on  paper.  The 
only  revenge  one  can  take  on  the  fates  and 
fools  that  make  it  their  province  to  modify, 
bewilder,  and  worry  one's  life  is  to  describe 
them  and  pocket  the  shekels." 

"Doesn't  it  get  dangerous  sometimes?" 
"  It   gets   embarrassing.     One    can   never 
describe    a    knavish   or   foolish   person   in   a 
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book  without  a  dozen  claimants  for  the 
original  springing  up  in  a  state  of  cap-fitting 
irritation,  chorussing :  ( Das  sind  ja  meine 
langen  Ohren  ! ' " 

"You  are  again  wandering  from  the 
subject.' ' 

"Well,  I  was  born  somewhere  in  that 
part  of  the  world  called  the  East — not  far, 
judging  by  the  smell,  from  St.  Mary  Axe. 
At  the  time  the  great  country  of  which  I 
am  a  legal  citizen  was  waging  fierce  heroic 
war  against  another  great  country,  and  every 
person  and  every  newspaper  was  dreaming 
of  cutting  foreign  throats,  of  breaches,  am- 
buscades, light  brigades,  and  debts  five 
figures  long — or  more.  This  last  was  my 
father's  particular  dream,  as  he  supplied  con- 
tractors  with  much  of  the  needful  parapher- 
nalia of  the  army,  just  then  engaged  in 
seeking  the  bubble  reputation,  and  getting 
it,   though    little   else,    from    the    prescribed 
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source.  So  I  came  into  a  very  flamy,  thun- 
derous, and  volcanic  world,  and  perhaps 
assisted  with  my  infant  hands  in  packing 
soldiers'  greatcoats  of  the  celebrated  and 
enduring  material  called  shoddy,  and  boots 
of  the  best  lacquered  brown  paper.  These, 
I  believe,  were  sources  of  great  gain  to  my 
father,  Nathan  Eosenfeld.  To  do  him  justice,. 
I  must  add  that  he  supplied  the  enemy's 
troops  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with 
sublime  impartiality.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  origin  of  that  interesting  old  gentleman. 
He  exists  still,  though  we  are  not  on  inti- 
mate terms.  I  will  tell  you — and  you  are 
one  of  the  very  few  men  I  ever  have  told — 
about  him,  which  will  perhaps  explain  to 
you  some  of  the  curious  views  I  take  and 
express  on  men  and  things.  This  is  in  con- 
fidence, remember,  and  if  you  misuse  it  I 
can  make  you  regret  it  more  than  you  ever 
regretted  anything  yet." 
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"  All  right.  I'm  a  gentleman.  But  don't 
tell  me  more  than  you  like." 

"  I  won't.  But  I  know  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, and  not  quite  the  same  as  some  of 
my  whisky-drinking  out-door  friends.  Well, 
as  to  my  father,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  his  origin.  To  judge  by  his  hearty 
and  frequent  appreciation  of  meals,  and  his 
inability  to  see  a  joke  except  of  the 
coarsest  description,  I  should  say  he  was 
German  born.  To  judge  by  his  extreme 
smartness  at  making  money,  without  any 
scruple  about  patriotism,  honesty,  or  like 
chimcerce,  I  should  put  him  down  as  English. 
The  houses  of  our  ancestors  have  branches 
in  Amsterdam,  Frankfort,  and  Kome,  so  that 
throws  little  light  on  the  subject.  How  long 
the  London  branch  had  existed  before  my  ap- 
pearance, I  know  not.  I  had  no  brothers,  and 
one  sister,  Jessica,  a  year  or  two  younger  than 
myself,  in  giving  birth  to  whom  my  mother  died. 
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"  My  father  stuck  to  the  old  faith,  and 
trotted  off  to  the  synagogue,  and  behaved 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner  from  Friday 
evening  to  Saturday  evening,  every  week, 
which  served  as  a  stimulus  to  him  to  pack 
all  possible  iniquity  into  the  remaining  six 
days.  He  had  a  great  objection  to  wasting 
time,  and  a  greater  to  wasting  money.  He 
was  very  particular  about  his  observation  of 
the  law — I  mean  the  ceremonial,  not  the 
moral. 

"  He  of  course  never  ate  meat  that  had 
suffered  indignities  from  a  Christian  pole- 
axe.  As  the  amicable  Dean  of  St.  Patricks 
observes,  we  have  often  just  enough  religion 
to  make  us  hate,  and  not  enough  to  make 
us  love,  one  another. 

"Personally,  I  have  found  it  easy  both 
to  love  and  to  hate,  especially  the  latter, 
without  much  religious  assistance.  That  is 
parenthetic. 
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' '  But  though  my  parent  would  have  suf- 
fered torture  rather  than  partake  of  food 
not  Jcosher,  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
parting  with  our  poor  pretty  Jessie  to  an 
affluent  Christian  gentleman  with  a  West- 
end  villa,  though  you  may  be  sure  he  got 
a  compensation  for  her  loss  which  he  con- 
sidered fully  adequate.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  ducats  and  daughter  with  him, 
he  knew  which  to  choose  readily  enough. 

"  Now  you  will  understand  that  my  dis- 
position has  received  something  approaching 
a  warp,  the  sort  of  thing  the  average  idiot 
calls  a  'morbid  temperament.' " 

"  But  is  this  possible  ? "  said  Charlie, 
horror-struck. 

"  Quite.  But  don't  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  Jews  are  to  be  abused  on  that 
account,  or  infer  generals  from  particulars 
in  the  popular  way.  I  was  unfortunate  in 
my   parentage,   but    of    my   race    I   have    a 
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right  to  be  as  proud  as  any  man.  I  lifted 
up  my  voice  and  made  observations  on  this 
transaction  to  my  father,  of  such  kind  that 
he  declined  to  feed,  clothe,  or  lodge  me  any 
longer.  He  had  not  done  so  hitherto  to 
any  very  luxurious  extent,  as  I  was  a 
solicitor's  clerk,  and  lived  in  a  lodging 
above  an  eating-house  in  Aldgate,  on  my 
salary.  But  the  sire  dismissed  me  into  the 
future  with  much  forcible  anathema.  I  have 
seldom  seen  that  pleasant  old  person  since, 
though  I  hear  he  flourishes  still. " 

"Kosenfeld,  I  understand  you  now.  I 
had  no  idea  before  I  came  to  London  what 
terrible  things  can  happen  in  the  world — 
beyond  police-court  reports,  which  don't  im- 
press a  man  much.  Look  here,  I'm  a 
devilish  young  and  foolish  fellow  compared 
to  you " 

"  Never  mind,  you'll  get  less  young  in 
time,  and  more  foolish,  like  everyone  else." 
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"  But,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'd  like  to  be 
a  friend  of  yours.  You've  been  awfully 
kind  to  me,  in  the  few  days  I've  known 
you,  and  I  don't  forget  things,  and  if  some 
people  don't  like  your  '  morbid  temperament,' 
I'm  not  one." 

"  Magnanimous  offer  !  Young  one,  I  take 
you  at  your  word.  I'll  be  a  sort  of  private 
tutor  to  you,  if  you  like,  on  the  world  in 
general ;  though  the  mere  fact  of  my  having 
been  in  it  longer  than  you  scarcely  is  an 
evidence  of  wisdom  on  my  part.  Age 
doesn't  bring  wisdom,  judging  from  most  of 
the  elderly  people  I  know." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  next  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular !  Went  in  for 
dissipation.  There  is,  in  the  existence  of 
every  man  above  the  dead  level,  some  crisis 
in  his  life  in  which  he  seeks  relief  in  dissipa- 
tion. I'm  not  such  a  fool  now.  I  depend 
on   literature   for   existence,  and   a   tolerably 
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decent  existence  I  make  out  of  it,  though 
perhaps  not  such  a  good  one  as  my  publishers 
and  editors  do." 

"Kosenfeld,  you  know,  I  think  life  would 
be  rather  different  for  you,  rather  better  in 
various  ways,  if  you  took  an  interest  in 
some — some  girl,  you  know." 

"  Do  you,  now  ?  Well,  of  course  you 
speak  from  experience  ! " 

"  I  don't  mind  confessing  that,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  I  do.  There's  a  young  woman 
who  is  the  alternate  consolation  and  pest  of 
my  existence  down  there  by  the  sea.  We 
fool  about  in  a  bland  and  childlike  manner, 
no  doubt,  but  I  would  give  the  blood  of  my 
body  for  her,  if  necessary." 

"  But  fortunately  it  is  not  necessary, 
eh,  or  likely  to  be  ?  Well,  and  do  you 
want  me  to  go  sporting  about  in  a  bland 
and  childlike  way,  shedding  my  blood  at 
intervals,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?     Don't 
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you  think  even  Gray's  Inn  Eoad  and  morbid 
literature  are  more  comfortable,  safer,  and 
less   expensive  ? " 

"  Oh,  but  it  does  make  such  a  difference 
to  a  fellow's  whole  character,  and  way  of 
talking  and  behaving  and  looking  at 
things  ! " 

"What  does?" 

"Why,   a  girl." 

"  Indeed  !     Go  on.    This  gets  interesting." 

"You  feel  somehow  what  a  coarse- 
talking,  horse-playing,  hulking  kind  of 
brute   you   often   are." 

"And  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
being  in  love  ?  You  feel  a  conviction  that 
you  are  a  coarse  hulking  kind  of  brute. 
Proceed !  " 

"And  that  makes  you  want  not  to  be 
one,  and  makes  you  dislike  talking  and  going 
on  with  fellows  the  way  one  often  does, 
don't  you  know  ?  " 
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"  Yes ;    I   think   I    can   understand." 

"And  you  take  an  interest  in  good  sort 
of  things — books,  pictures,  poetry,  sea,  trees, 
white  clouds,  moons,  and  all  sorts  of 
things." 

"Does  that  catalogue  represent  a  syn- 
chronous or  a  consecutive   mental  picture?" 

"Sort  of  reeled-out  panorama,  with 
music." 

"Quite  so.  And  doesn't  it  really  occur 
to  you  that  your  views  and  experience  have 
not  that  startling  novelty  either  to  me  or 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  they  seem  to 
have  to  you?  You  are  quite  right.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  worshipful  as  an 
honest,  brave,  intelligent,  and  pure  girl,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  fall  down  at  the  shrine 
when  she  comes ;  but  the  invoice  hasn't 
been  received  yet.  It's  all  right,  my  boy  ; 
you  go  on  having  a  good  time,  and  gather- 
ing roses  while  you  may.     I  have   no   such 
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embarrassments  as  love  affairs,  because  I  do 
not  know  a  woman  in  the  world  fit  to  love. 
I'm  very  comfortable.  I  don't  do  anything 
so  silly  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  lovable 
women ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  me  a 
terrible  idea  to  conceive  the  number  of 
charming,  witty,  and  beautiful  women  that 
one  has  never  seen  or  spoken  to,  and  never 
will  see  or  speak  to.  That  is  what  Faust 
meant  when  he  asked  for  Helen  of  Troy. 
He  meant  to  incorporate  all  the  dead  ladies 
of  past  times  into  one  supreme  whole,  'the 
many  lights  dwindled  to  one  light/  and 
embrace  all  the  old-world  beauty  at  once." 

"  The  ones  we  do  see  and  can't  speak 
to  are  tantalising  enough.  I  never  saw  so 
many  pretty  women  as  in  London." 

"But  think  of  the  thousands,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  all  nations  and  languages, 
blonde  and  brown,  Egyptian  and  Circassian, 
English  and  American,  French  and  Spanish, 
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Jew  and  Greek — fair  faces  we  shall  never 
see  !     Ah  !    what  shall  we  lose  ?  " 

"What  will  they  lose?" 

"  Quite  so.  That  is  another  view  of  the 
subject.  The  upshot  and  net  result  of  it 
all  is,  that  we  both  like  nice  girls  very 
much  when  we  can  get  them — that  you  are 
in  the  very  well-known  acute  stage  so 
accentuated  in  early  patients;  while  I,  after 
a  series  of  convalescences,  have  got  a  callous 
cicatrix  where  my  emotional  centre  ought  to 
be.  Now,  don't  tell  me  I  can't  talk  scientific 
shop  with  as  much  meaning  as  any  other 
fellow." 

"I  don't  quite  understand  whether  your 
way  of  treating  the  matter  is  quite  serious 
or  quite  affectation.  It's  some  of  both,  I 
think." 

"  Do  you  ? " 

"I  do.  In  the  first  place,  that  callous 
cicatrix  is  all  rot,  if   I  may  so  speak.     You 
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have  got  as  much  emotional  capacity  as 
most  people,  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
some.  You  are  like  a  lonely  wild  creature 
in  a  den,  who  wants  a  mate,  and  growls 
and  tears  at  the  rest  of  the  world  for  mere 
sorrow." 

"  My  son,  the  world  is  the  den ;  and  a 
very  majestic  one,  with  plenty  of  space  for 
the  more  powerful  animals  to  exercise  in, 
and  not  half  enough  for  the  others.  The 
great  amusement  of  the  beasts  is  killing 
each  other,  according  to  the  original  scheme 
that  they  should  do  so,  graphically  elucidated 
by  the  poet  Isaac  Watts  and  the  prophet 
Darwin.  Why  the  keeper  doesn't  interfere 
is  not  certain.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to 
walk  round  with  a  long  whip,  but  that  one 
day  the  monkeys  stole  it,  and  strangled  him 
slowly  with  it.  The  beasts  have  run  it  their 
own  way  ever  since,  and  will,  until  the  pro- 
prietor disperses  them,  or  takes  them  away." 

VOL.  I.  H 
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"Who   is  he?" 

"I  don't  know.  He  has  several  aliases. 
One  is  Apollyon.  Bead  your  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress'?" 

"No." 

"Time  you  did,  then.  Isn't  it  curious 
that  two  men  can  never  sit  together  for  an 
hour  or  so  without  talking  about  women  ? 
I  don't  care  if  they  are  the  age  of  Methuselah, 
they  do  it  all  the  same." 

"  Very  good  thing,  too.  Better  than 
politics,  horses,  and  drinks,  which  are  often 
the  only  alternatives." 

"  Certain  women  were  made  in  the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time,  for  the  same 
inscrutable  reason  as  snakes,  thorny  roses, 
and  other  apparatus  (Persian  and  otherwise) 
of  the  poet,  including  his  "Waverley  pen. 
They  were  to  be  a  helpmeet,  a  source  of 
peace,  and  of  all  comfort  and  gladness  to 
men.     They  are,  when  they  get  the  chance. 
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Their  special  and  characteristic  virtues  are 
consistency,  generosity,  truthfulness,  gratitude, 
and  a  certain  capacity  for  letting  personal 
predilections  lapse  in  their  ardour  for  the 
advancement  of  general  principles.  They 
are  beautifully  impartial.  The  same  one 
will  go  through  the  same  tricks  of  hand, 
eye,  tongue,  etc.,  with  six  different  people  in 
the  same  evening,  on  the  same  step  of  the 
same  staircase.  They  are  possessed  of  a 
noble  ambition  to  please  men  and  annoy 
each  other,  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
voluntarily  undergo  labours,  dangers,  and 
sufferings,  which  occasionally  end  in  laying 
them  out  under  the  horrified  gaze  of  a 
coroner's  jury — verdict  :  died  of  living  to 
please.      Martyrs    quite,    I   think." 

"  What    do    you    mean    by    talking    of 
women  like  that  ?      You  insult  the  sex." 

"  Not  the  whole  sex.     Nothing  so  unfair. 
No ;  there  is  one  noble   exception,   the  jolly 
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girl.  I  don't  mean  a  hoyden  or  a  horse- 
breaker,  I  mean  the  girl  who  is  not  exactly 
pretty,  but  the  next  thing  to  it,  called  nice. 
She  has  read  your  favourite  books,  and 
understands,  or  makes  you  think  she  does, 
your  own  pet  jokes  and  ideas  better  than 
anyone  else.  You  are  on  intimate — in  fact, 
on  chaffing — terms  with  her.  You  never 
say  a  sentimental  word  except  in  mockery, 
and  one  day  you  find  yourself  kissing  her 
wildly  before  you  know  exactly  what  is 
happening.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  jolly 
girl  to  like  this  treatment.  Keep  her  if  you 
catch  her.  Then  there  is  the  girl  descended 
from   Lilith   and  the  Midgard  snake." 

"Oh,  yes;  you  evidently  know  all  about 
it ;  but  this  style  of  conversation  is  not 
comfortable  somehow.  Let's  start  for  this 
picture-gallery,    eh  ? " 

"  It  is  about  time,  if  we  mean  to  go. 
Come  along." 
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And  thus  began  the  alliance  between  this 
oddly-assorted  pair,  which  lasts  to  this  day. 
Is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Journal 
of  Dr.  Charles  Deane,  F.R.S.,  whence  I  extract 
this  information  about  Rosenfeld  and  "  Charles 
his  friend  ".? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GOSSIP    IN   THE   GARDEN. 

Treating   of    the  species   puella  irritans  (communis    vel 
hortica). 

And  Charles  Deane  associated,  as  much  as 
their  several  occupations  and  opportunities 
permitted,  with  Caspar  Eosenfeld.  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  lapse  of  weeks — yea, 
months — of  London  life,  the  former  young 
man  began  to  assume  certain  more  or  less 
innocent  airs  and  dignities,  to  make  certain 
compassionate  remarks  about  "  provincial 
ideas,"  to  quote  sundry  theatrical  tags  and 
music-hall  refrains,  to  frequent  various  resorts 
not  strictly  professional — even  shrines  patro- 
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nised  by  a  sect  of  Ephesians  spoken  of  by 
Falstaff's  "  upright  rabbit. "  He  also  talked 
in  a  somewhat  slighting  manner  of  such 
persons  as  had  not  the  incalculable  advan- 
tage of  residing  in  London  ;  all  of  which, 
as  Caspar  remarked,  for  a  youth  who,  six 
weeks  before,  did  not  know  the  way  from 
Charing  Cross  to  Temple  Bar,  wras  not  bad. 
He  also  got  into  the  habit  of  talking  pro- 
fessional "  shop,"  and  alternately  irritating 
and  amusing  Caspar  by  his  imitations  of  the 
voice  of  the  man  with  the  cleft  palate,  or 
his  incoherent  outpourings  about  the  beauty 
of  the  nurse  in  the  Jairus  ward — "Jairus's 
daughter,"  as  Caspar  rather  profanely  nick- 
named her,  after  a  few  days  of  Charlie's 
ravings. 

And  so  the  season  wore  on,  through  sun 
and  fog  and  rain  and  snow,  to  December, 
when  the  young  apprentice  in  the  art  of 
healing  proposed  going  home  for  Christmas, 
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armed  with  all  his  town  reminiscences  and 
education,  several  music-hall  songs,  an  inci- 
pient moustache,  O'Kourke's  anecdotes,  and 
Caspar's  sayings,  with  which  to  dazzle  and 
impose  on  Sokebridge  society.  He  was  a 
good  boy,  nevertheless,  and  corresponded 
dutifully  with  his  home  circle,  and  worked 
hard  at  his  hospital ;  in  consideration  of 
which  facts  his  amusing  and  extremely 
natural  little  pieces  of  affectation  may  be 
excused.  But  he  was  not  quite  the  same 
unsophisticated  youth  who  left  Sokebridge 
Junction  the  previous  December — at  least, 
so  he  flattered  himself.  One  grows  older  in 
a  session  in  London  than  in  a  cycle  of 
Sokebridge.  Shortly  before  Christmas  he 
left  the  capital  to  its  pantomimes  and  goose- 
clubs,  and  went  home,  where  he  found  every- 
one in  the  house  prepared  to  fall  down  and 
worship  him,  from  Mrs.  Deane  to  Emma. 
Even   his   cousin    Lily,   who  usually   treated 
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him  with  the  courtesy  of  a  small  Beatrice, 
paid  him  a  little  more  respect,  and  took  him 
out  into  the  garden  to  criticise  the  growth 
of  his  moustache.  The  garden,  by-the-way, 
of  the  bijou  villa  residence  was  rather  a 
nice  one,  in  a  small  way.  It  had  a  minute 
patch  of  lawn,  cut  up  into  flower-beds  (pink 
and  scarlet  geraniums  in  masses,  I  regret 
to  say),  round  which  a  gravel  walk  ran, 
which  lost  itself  in  sombre  boscage  at  the 
end  remote  from  the  house,  and  then 
penetrated  a  small  kitchen  garden,  which 
produced  a  few  rather  deformed  and  greenish 
peaches  in  their  seasons,  some  cooking  apples, 
and  large  quantities  of  red  and  black  currants 
— dear  to  Miss  Lily — and,  of  course,  potatoes. 
In  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden  resided 
certain  fowls,  which  said  Lily  flattered  herself 
she  kept.  She  brought  them  their  food 
certainly,  when  she  did  not  forget ;  and 
took  away  the  eggs,   when  there  were  any ; 
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and  if  that  were  not  " keeping"  fowls, 
Miss  Carew  would  be  pleased  to  know  what 
was. 

Did  I  tell  you  what  this  young  person 
was  like  ?  She  was  a  thin-featured,  slender- 
limbed  brunette,  with  level  eyebrows,  greenish 
eyes,  and  plenty  of  black  hair — dead  black, 
almost  visible  even  on  her  slender  wrists  and 
between  her  brows  : 

to  fX€o~6(j)pvov  Se  fir)  fioi 
SiaK07rre  fi r)re  fxio-ye. 

She  had  not  quite  done  growing,  had  a  fas- 
tidious appetite,  a  tolerably  active  mind,  and 
occasionally  a  tongue  of  intolerably  teasing 
tendencies.  Her  father  had  been  an  engineer, 
who  was  employed  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
in  constructing  a  railway  for  the  republic 
of  San  Beccafico  in  Central  America  —  for 
which,  by-the-way,  that  State  never  paid 
him.  And  Lily  had  been  nursed  by  a  female 
native    of    the    republic,    who    spoke    "soft 
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bastard"  Spanish,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
oaths,  or  prayers  to  San  Beccaflco,  Sant' 
Jago,  and  other  eminent  Spanish-American 
divinities.  Before  the  little  girl  had  had 
time  to  become  thoroughly  spoilt,  her 
parents  took  her  to  England,  under  the 
charge  of  a  genuine  British  nursemaid,  whom 
they  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  catch  on 
the  rebound  from  another  English  family ; 
and  Lily  was  soon  Anglicised,  though  traces 
of  the  air  and  blood  of  San  Beccaflco 
manifested  themselves  in  her  occasionally. 
Orphaned  at  the  age  of  nine,  she  had  been 
since  then  an  inmate  of  Mrs.  Deane's  small 
home ;  and  her  aunt  Lucy  had  attended, 
with  much  pains  and  trouble,  to  her  up- 
bringing. Health  and  strength  she  had,  and 
the  sea-air  of  Sokebridge  kept  them  at  a 
high  pitch  of  efficiency. 

And    she    and    Charlie   paced   about   the 
garden,  the  calm  December  afternoon  of  his 
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arrival  from  London,  kicking  through  the 
dead  leaves,  watching  the  deep  yellow  south- 
western sky,  and  getting  up  an  appetite  for 
tea.  The  Deane  household  had  tea  at  six — 
tea  at  which  everyone  sat  at  the  table, 
and  ate  solid  and  wholesome  food ;  not  one 
of  your  fashionable  afternoon  teas,  which 
you  take  standing,  or  crouching  on  a  spindle- 
legged  chair  in  a  corner,  with  a  slice  of 
bread-and-butter  balancing  on  the  edge  of 
your  saucer.  Not  at  all.  This  was  the 
genuine,  comfortable  nursery  tea,  indulged 
in  by  families  who  dine  at  half-past  one. 

"Now  tell  us  the  gossip  of  the  place," 
said  Charlie  to  his  cousin. 

"  I  don't  think  much  has  happened  since 
you  went  away  that  we  didn't  tell  you  in 
our  letters.  You  know  Geraldine  has  had  a 
family  1 "     Geraldine  was  the  cat. 

"Yes.  I  saw  that  in  the  first  column 
of  The  Times,     How  are  thev  ? " 
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"  Well,  one  of  them  is  very  well,  and 
very  happy  I  should  think,  as  I'm  keeping 
it.  The  others  were  slain  in  some  soft 
secret  way  by  the  gardener,  one  morning 
before  I  was  up.  I  was  very,  very  angry, 
and  he  laughed.  I  suppose  you  would  laugh, 
too  ?  You  torture  kittens,  I  know,  at  your 
old  hospital,  and  give  them  smallpox,  and 
gout,  and  things,  just  for  fun.  Mr.  Carpenter 
told  me  so." 

"He  has  a  very  strong  imagination. 
He   has   come  back,  then  ?     I  must  go   and 

look  him  up." 

"  Yes.      And   he   said   you   were   awfully 

dissipated   in   town.     I   didn't    believe    that. 

I   didn't    think    you    had   it   in   you   to   be 

dissipated.      You   were   always   a   good    sort 

of  boy." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Charlie,  not  entirely 

enjoying   this   compliment.     He   would   have 

liked    to    be    supposed    capable    of    a   little 
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"wildness,"  somehow,  and  this  bland  con- 
fidence in  his  thorough  propriety  of  conduct 
did  not  please  him  so  much  as  it  ought 
to  have  done. 

"Did  Carpenter  give  you  any  more  con- 
fidential information  ? " 

"Yes.  He  said  you  had  struck  up  a 
great  alliance  with  a  Jew,  who,  mentally 
speaking,  might  be  called  the  Wandering 
Jew." 

"Oh,  Rosenfeld!  He's  the  best  fellow 
in  the  world — and  awfully  good-looking. 
I'll  show  to  you  his  photo,  and  one  of  his 
letters,  when  he  writes.  Mentally  speaking, 
he's  a  long  way  above  Carpenter,  or  me 
either,  for  the  matter  of  that.  You  seem 
to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation 
with  Jerry  Carpenter  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  have  known  him  since 
he  was  a  schoolboy  nearly,  and  he  is  very 
nice — nice-looking,  don't  you  think  ? " 
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"Jerry?  By  Jove!  I  never  thought 
of  him  in  that  light.     I  daresay  he  is." 

"Besides,  I  could  hear  about  you,  you 
know,  from  him."  This  with  a  conciliating 
look  that  was  irresistible. 

"  Nice  things  he  seems  to  have  told 
you  about  me  ! " 

"Oh,   that's  not  all." 

"What  else  is  there?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  repeat  private 
conversations  like  this.  Come  and  see  my 
kitten." 

"  What  an  aggravating  little  thing  you 
are  ! " 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Then  I  won't  aggravate 
you  any  more."  And  Lily  wandered  off  into 
the  shrubbery  by  herself,  and  looked  round. 
The  look  round  brought  up  Charlie,  as  a  lifted 
umbrella  brings  up  a  hansom,  and  he  said  : 

"  I  say,  don't  let's  quarrel  before  I've 
been  here  two  hours  !  " 
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"I  didn't  quarrel.  I  seemed  to  annoy 
you,  so  I  went  away.  Mr.  Carpenter  never 
said  I  was  aggravating."  Poor  Jerry  was 
mentally  consigned  by  Charlie  to  the  pit  of 
perdition  ;    but  what  he  said  was  : 

"You  never  are  aggravating  where  you 
don't  try  to  be.  Make  peace,  and  I  will 
attend  the  kitten  through  all  the  disorders 
of  its  infancy." 

"  You  would  amputate  it  all  over,  I  should 
think,  if  I  let  you.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  its 
family  practitioner." 

"Look  here,  if  you  mention  Jerry  again, 
I'll  amputate  you  all  over." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  or  I  won't  show 
it  you." 

"I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  retorted  Charlie 
gloomily. 

"  Why  not  ?  "     This  with  alarm  and  grief. 

"  If  you  can't  trust  me  so  far  with  your 
property,  you'd   better  not  introduce  me   to 
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it."  And  Charlie  continued  to  assume  an 
expression  of  sombre  offence. 

,e  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that !  Charlie,  of 
course  you  are  to  be  its  physician-in-ordinary. 
I  was  only  teasing  you." 

At  this  complete  and  abject  surrender 
Charlie  allowed  himself  to  be  conciliated, 
and  the  minute  black  and  graceful  furry 
mass  was  produced  and  criticised,  and  "  took" 
to  Charlie  at  once  ;  crawling  all  over  him, 
and  fixing  its  claws  inextricably  in  his  clothes, 
and  depositing  hairs  freely  thereon. 

"Mr.  Farringdon's  come  back  from  Ox- 
ford," observed  Lily ;  "  and  they  say  he  is 
engaged  to  someone  in  Scotland  with  a  lot 
of  money.  Aunt  Lucy  says  it's  his  cousin, 
Miss  Menteith." 

"Keally!" 

"  Yes.  And  she  said  it  was  a  mistake 
for  cousins  to  marry ;  and  grandma  said  it 
was  ridiculous." 

VOL.  I.  I 
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"  And  what  did  you  say  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  said  it  was  ridiculous  too.  It 
must  be  near  tea-time  ;  let's  go  in." 

"  Do  you  think  it  ridiculous  in  all  cases  ? '' 

"Oh,  I  suppose  there  might  be  excep- 
tions sometimes."  And  as  no  further  opinion 
on  the  subject  could  be  extracted,  they  went 
in  to  tea,  where  Charlie  was  made  to  "tell 
all  about"  London,  and  confess  how  he  had 
forgotten  most  of  the  small  commissions  which 
had  been  given  him  to  do  there,  though  he 
had  "  thrown  away  his  money,"  as  Aunt  Lucy 
said,  on  a  gorgeous  Dore-Tennyson  Idyll  for 
her,  and  a  piece  of  china  for  his  grandmother, 
which  latter  Caspar  the  critic  had  helped  him 
to  choose  and  obtain  at  a  reasonable  price, 
in  some  dark  Soho  den  where  antiquities 
grew  and  multiplied  and  replenished  the  shops 
to  overflowing. 

These  things  appeared  gradually  in  the 
course    of   his    unpacking,   which,    like   Pen- 
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dennis's  "  plucking,"  was  done  in  public, 
more  or  less  impeded  by  Lily's  assistance, 
as  that  damsel  insisted  on  examining  all  his 
surgical  instruments  in  detail,  and  wanted 
to  "  try "  them  on  any  victim  that  might  be 
handy — preferably  Charlie,  though  he  sug- 
gested the  kitten.  For  Lily  he  had  got  a 
black  fan  with  a  delicate  Watteau  scene 
on  it. 

"  How  very  pretty  ! "  said  his  aunt.  "  I 
had  no  idea  you  had  developed  such  an 
artistic  taste." 

Lily  was  temporarily  rapturous  and 
subdued. 

"It  isn't  entirely  my  taste  that  is  re- 
sponsible. I  had  advice  from  this  man  ; " 
and  he  handed  up  a  cabinet  photograph,  a 
magnificent  Van  der  Weyde  portrait  of  Caspar 
Kosenfeld  in  his  ordinary  workaday  clothes, 
with  his  hair  unbrushecl.  Caspar  was  a  man 
who   would    not    take    the  trouble  to   adorn 

i  2 
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himself,  and  looked  passing  well  in  spite  of 
it — perhaps  better. 

"  What  a  strange  face  !  "  said  Aunt  Lucy ; 
"and  yet  there  seems  something  familiar 
about  it.  I'm  sure  I  have  seen  someone  like 
that  here.  I  shall  remember  by-and-by.  He 
is  handsome,  I  should  say." 

"  Let's  look,"  said  Lily  from  her  kneeling 
rummaging  position. 

It  was  handed  to  her. 

"  Do  for  a  description  in  your  novel,  Lily," 
observed  Charlie. 

Lily  Carew  had  a  permanent  unfinished 
novel  always  on  hand,  of  which  the  plot 
altered  materially  about  once  a  month.  It 
described  the  adventures  of  a  beautiful  but 
poor  orphan  girl,  surrounded  by  embarrassing 
male  admirers :  and  was  rather  more  original 
though  less  constrained  by  the  fetters  of 
probability,  composition,  grammar,  etc.,  than 
the    more    advanced    productions   by    which 
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Aunt  Lucy  made  a  few  guineas  from  time 
to  time. 

"  I'll  tell  you  who  that's  like,"  exclaimed 
Lily. 

"  Whom  ! "  gravely  suggested  Miss  Deane. 

"  Well,  whom  it  resembles  then.  It's 
that  Mrs.  Brandon  who  drives  two  black 
ponies  about.  I  saw  her  shopping  in  Soke- 
bridge  on  Saturday.  Who  is,  or  whom  is, 
the  man,  Charlie  ?  I  don't  see  the  use  of 
bothering  about  grammar  on  weekdays." 

"  Evidently,"  replied  Charlie.  "  And  the 
man,  as  you  call  him,  is  the  person  Jerry 
describes  as  the  Wandering  Jew." 

"Mr.  Carpenter  called  here  a  few  days 
ago,"  observed  Mrs.  Deane.  "He  seems  a 
merry  young  man,  though,  I  should  think,  a 
little  too  wild.  He  does  not  think  very  much 
before  he  speaks." 

"  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to  make 
some  blasphemous  remark  about  Mr.  Disraeli, 
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I  suppose,"  said  Charlie,  laughing.  "I 
remember  when  he  made  himself  very  un- 
popular in  this  house  by  using  the  expression, 
'verbose  with  the  exuberance  of  his  intoxi- 
cation/ in  connection  with  that  statesman." 

"And  now  change  the  subject  quickly,'' 
put  in  Lily,  "as  I  have  had  no  end  of  politics 
since  you  have  been  away,  Charlie.  The 
kitten's  a  Eadical,  just  to  season  the  family 
opinions,  and  goes  about  with  a  yellow  bow 
on  the  higher  festivals." 

"  I  hear  Farringdon's  to  be  married." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  so,  to  Miss  Dick  Menteith 
of  Kimburls,"  said  Miss  Deane.  "Mamma, 
do  you  know  how  the  Menteiths  of  Kimburls 
are  connected  with  the  Farringdons  ? " 

"Wait  a  minute,  dear.  Didn't  Monty 
Menteith? — no,  it  was  Willie  Menteith  of 
Warstairs  ran  away  with  Gertrude  Farringdon 
of  Keckleshope  on  the  south  side  of  the  Border 
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in  '14.  Yes,  I  know  now ;  by  her  had 
issue,  Richard  and  Monty  Menteith,  while  her 
brother  had  the  Keckleshope  place,  and  his 
younger  son  came  and  settled  here  ;  and  that 
would  be  this  Farringdon's  grandfather,  came 
here  in  '30*  Then  Monty  died,  and  they  sold 
Warstairs,  when  Richard  came  into  Kimburls, 
and  Richard's  son  married  Miss  Johnstoune 
of  Corpeddie,  daughter  of  Lord  Corpeddie, 
you  know,  the  law-lord,  in  ?58 ;  and  their 
only  child  is  this  daughter,  Richard  or  Dick 
Menteith,  Kimburls.  Kimburls  himself  is 
alive  now.  So  this  young  Farringdon  is 
her " 

"  Oh,  good  gracious,  grandma,  do  stop  ! " 
exclaimed  Charlie.  "  I  never  realised  before 
what  it  was  to  have  an  ancestress  who  was 
Scotch,  and  who  had  such  a  marvellous 
memory." 

"Ah,  you  young   people   may  laugh,  but 
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if  I  didn't  remember  these  things,  I'd  like  to 
know  who  would?" 

"That  is  unanswerable,"  said  Charlie. 

"  Ah,  they  were  always  a  shilpit  lot,  those 
Farringdons  of  Keckleshope." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CASPAR   ON   CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas  "set  in"  in  Sokebriclge  this  year 
in  a  charmingly  old-fashioned  manner,  with  a 
low  temperature,  dry  atmosphere,  bright  sun- 
light, and  heavy  death-rate.  It  penetrated 
the  poetic  minds  of  the  shopkeepers,  so  that 
their  windows  burst  forth  into  exhibitions  of 
holly  and  ribbons,  raisins  and  citron-peel, 
birds  and  adipose  beef,  and  more  adipose  pig, 
in  front  of  which  the  populace  stood  in  admir- 
ing groups.  Few  things  stimulate  the  average 
British  citizen's  awe  and  admiration  for  what 
is  great,  good,  and  sacred  so  much  as  a  row 
of  colossal  carcases  of  oxen  with  bunches  of 
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holly  stuck  on  them,  except,  perhaps,  the 
same  exhibition  in  pork.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sokebridge  assumed  through  habit  a  kind  of 
forced  and  fictitious  joviality,  utterly  foreign 
to  their  very  every-day  and  dead-level  souls, 
usually  absorbed  in  Local  Board  wrangles  and 
political  religious  dissensions. 

The  benevolent  subscribed  to  procure  the 
paupers  their  annual  gorge  of  roast  beef,  and 
then  settled  down  placidly  to  their  own  private 
gorge  of  the  same,  while  the  paupers  looked 
forward  to  twelve  months  more  of  semi- 
starvation  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  next 
Christmas.  The  face  of  the  principal  grocer 
had  peace  and  good- will  writ  large  on  it, 
possibly  none  the  less  because  the  other 
grocer  was  making  a  comparatively  bad  thing 
of  it.  He  even  left  off  for  a  day  or  two 
anathematising  "  them  stores,"  as  he  induced 
innocent  fathers  of  families  to  have  last  year's 
figs,  candies,  and  crackers  sent  in,  observing  : 
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"  Been  keepin'  'em  for  you,  sir "  (which  was 
true);  "just  got  'em  down  from  London" 
(which  was  not).  A  placid  and  lardaceous 
joy  was  visible  on  the  butcher's  highly- 
coloured  face,  as  he  reflected  on  the  bones 
and  fat  he  had  so  dexterously  inserted  into 
portions  of  bovine  anatomy  that  customers 
would  think  they  grew  there,  if  he  only  fee'd 
the  cooks  sufficiently  to  keep  up  the  illusion. 
And  having  sold  the  offal  and  scraps  remark- 
ably well  to  the  poor,  under  the  brilliant 
but  delusive  gas-glare  of  Christmas  Eve,  he 
went  to  the  conventicle  next  day  which 
represented  his  particular  form  of  schism 
with  a  clear  conscience,  a  sense  of  duty 
done,  and  of  rest  well-earned.  Charlie  and 
Lily  wasted  long  snowy  mornings  in  chatter- 
ing of  nothing  particular,  cleaning  skates, 
and  decorating  the  house,  and  went  out 
skating  in  the  dusky  still  afternoons,  till 
the  sun  set  low  and  red  and  streaky  behind 
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the  trees,  casting  its  long  glittering  glance 
on  the  dead  leaves  and  snow  tracks,  when 
they  came  home,  hot,  laughing,  and  tired, 
to  tea. 

They  invested  freely  in  those  "  Christmas 
Numbers"  which  contained  illustrations  of 
moated  granges,  of  which  every  window  from 
basement  to  attic  is  illuminated  on  the  even- 
ing which  sees  the  return  of  the  wandering 
prodigal.  They  also  indulged  in  much  messy 
and  viscous  cookery,  in  comic  songs,  and — 
though  this  revelation  is  of  a  confidential 
nature — in  "  dressing  -up."  Charlie  thought 
he  could  act,  and  Lily  was  perfectly  certain 
that  she  could ;  so  they  chose  the  exalted 
"  legitimate "  line,  and  gave  the  grave- 
digging  scene,  with  a  real  skull,  and  a  costume 
for  Hamlet,  cleverly  extemporised  by  Lily 
from  an  old  waterproof  cloak,  and  a  black 
velvet  hat  and  feather  of  her  own,  slightly 
"  arranged  "  for  the  purpose. 
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With  all  her  histrionic  powers,  Lily  would 
never  learn  her  words  thoroughly,  for  which 
deficiency  she  made  up  by  "  cheek,"  and  one 
or  two  original  and  surprising  gags  which 
would  have  greatly  entertained  the  deceased 
doyen  of  dramatic  literature.  For  example, 
she  impulsively  replied,  "  I  shan't  !  "  to  the 
advice,  "To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly 
too ; "  all  of  which  will  show  that  these  two 
young  people  had  very  few  cares,  and  a  great 
capacity  for  innocent  enjoyment.  Miss  Deane 
was  what  she  called  "very  busy  "for  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  writing  letters  to  those 
distant  relatives  —  distant  in  relationship, 
distant  in  residence  —  who  are  written  to 
regularly  once  a  year.  Miss  Deane  had  a 
very  good  handwriting,  and  was  fond  of 
using  a  pen,  whether  in  romance-writing, 
visitors'-books,  washing-books,  journals,  or 
recipes  for  oil  of  jasmine,  tread e-pudding, 
and  beetle-traps.     Mrs.   Deane   continued   to 
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knit  in  her  upright  armchair,  and  to  call  to 
mind  how  many  of  her  contemporaries  had 
died  since  the  same  season  of  feast  and 
thanksgiving  the  year  before.  She  took  a 
quiet  but  cheery  pleasure — almost  triumph — 
in  these  researches  and  comparisons,  and  in 
making  the  household  thoroughly  comfortable 
by  adding  placidly,  "  And  now  I  feel  that 
my  turn  is  coming  next.  Ye'll  do  well  to 
make  the  most  of  me  this  New  Year  " — Mrs. 
Deane  ignored  Christmas,  except  as  a  religious 
commemoration  —  "for  ye'll  not  have  me 
another." 

"  Nonsense,  mamma ;  you're  quite  well 
— as  well  as  ever." 

"Just  that!  I'm  in  my  usual;  but  I 
know,  I  know."  The  fact  that  this  threat 
of  departure  had  been  uttered  annually  for 
some  eleven  years  took  largely  from  its  force, 
yet  it  was  disturbing. 

On  the  24th  December,   Charlie  received 
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a  letter  from  Caspar,  of  which  he  read  parts 
aloud  at  tea-time.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Address  in  future,  Barnard's  Inn. 

"Dec.  23,  187—. 

"Dear  Deane, 

"  Imagine  me  writing  at  a  table,  the 
only  article  of  furniture  left,  except  a  chair 
and  a  bed,  etc.,  in  the  palatial  premises, 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  you  know.  I  am  moving. 
The  hearthrug  is  standing  upright  in  a  roll 
in  the  passage,  waiting  for  me  to  go  out  and 
kick  it  over  in  the  permanent  darkness  of 
the  stairs.  A  pale  and  rickety  bedroom 
candle  is  on  the  floor,  where  the  slave  left 
it  when  she  and  the  fire  went  out  some 
time  before  I  came  in.  There  is  no  fender. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  except  remain  in 
bed  for  the  next  few  days,  as  they  have 
taken  away  all  my  books  and  most  of  my 
other  property,  and  are  now  going  to  leave 
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off  in  the  middle  of  the  job — as  they  pro- 
perly call  it — '  because,  if  you  please,  sir, 
it's  Christmas-time. ' 

"  Christmas  is  an  occasion  for  raising  all 
the  baser  and  bestial  tendencies  of  humanity 
into  a  prominent  and  dominant  condition. 
It  is  about  ejecting  time  at  the  pubs., 
which  are  numerous  about  here,  and  the 
street  seems  to  be  everybody's  way  home. 
'  Everybody '  mostly  lives  in  Clerkenwell 
and  Hatton  Garden.  The  revellers  are  noisy 
and  noisome.  They  have  imperfect  com- 
mand over  their  limbs  and  tempers.  Some 
are  armed  with  concertinas.  There  are,  I 
should  say,  about  six  homeward-bound  barrel- 
organists,  grinding  against  time  and  each 
other.  The  carol  of  '  Moses  and  Aaron '  is 
being  given  by  the  crowd.  Workmen  who 
move  my  things,  and  women  who  wash 
my  shirts,  have  been  pestering  me  for 
Christmas-boxes,  and  looking  at  me  gloomily 
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when  I  gave  them,  with  faces  that  distinctly 
said,  '  What  do  you  call  that  ? '  I  know 
they  go  and  convert  my  gifts  into  fine  old 
buttery  gin.  I  know  they  will  return  and 
recline,  grateful,  moist,  and  lethargic,  on 
my  doorstep.,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge  of 
their  own  address.  I  know  civilisation  is 
at  a  standstill,  that  the  police-cells  are  filling, 
the  herald  angels  singing,  and  the  death- 
rate  from  cold  and  destitution  rising.  It  is, 
notwithstanding,  a  great  and  glorious  festival, 
and  we  have  got  to  put  up  with  it.  I 
may  get  peace  when  these  people  are  all 
gone  home,  or  to  sleep,  or  to  the  police- 
station,  or  into  the  Thames.  Goodwill  to 
men  never  was  one  of  my  strong  points. 
Was  at  '  The  Spotted  Dog '  this  afternoon — 
very  stupid.  Half  the  men  were  drunk, 
and  quarrelled  over  points  of  grammar  and 
pronunciation.  Jack  Miller  was  silent  and 
superior,  and  looked  in  an  ill-temper.     Lau- 
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rente   was   not   there.     I   left   soon ;    I    was 

obliged    to. — Yours    in   spleen,    and    malice, 

and  wrath, 

"  Caspar  Bosenfeld." 

"  What  a  very  bitter  disposition  ! "  said 
Miss  Deane. 

"Poor  young  man!"  said  her  mother; 
"he  must  be  very  lonely.  Has  he  no  home, 
no  parents  to  go  to  ? " 

"  No,  grandma,"  said  Charlie ;  "  I'm  afraid 
he  hasn't." 

"No  wonder  he  doesn't  like  London  just 
now.  Why  not  write  and  ask  him  to  spend 
Christmas  with  us,  Charlie  ?  There's  a 
room." 

"  Well,  yes ;  but,  grandma,  he  is  a  Jew, 
you  know." 

"All  the  more  reason  to  be  kind  to 
him  at  Christmas,"  quietly  replied  the  old 
lady. 
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"He  is  literary,  you  told  us,  didn't  you?" 
said  Miss  Deane. 

"He  is." 

"Ah,  well,  he  might  give  me  some 
hints." 

"He's  awfully  good-looking,"  remarked 
Lily.     "  I  hope  you  will  ask  him,  Charlie." 

Charlie  winced  at  this,  and  said  : 

"Do  you  think  you  and  he  will  get  on 
together — I  mean  you,  grandma,  and  Aunt 
Lucy  ? "  totally  ignoring  the  small  but  im- 
portant person  with  the  raven  fringe,  who 
was  gloating  over  Caspar's  photograph  in  an 
album,  or  Charlie's — as  they  were  on  opposite 
pages,  no  one  could  be  sure  which. 

"I  have  seen  his  photograph  and  I  have 
heard  his  letter,  Charlie,"  said  Mrs.  Deane ; 
"and  I  think  I  understand  him  already 
almost  as  much  as  you  do.  I've  seen  more 
men  than  you  have,   dear." 

So  Caspar   was   "wired"   to.     Rather   to 

k  2 
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Charlie's  astonishment,  he  arrived  on  the 
brilliant  frosty  Christmas  morning,  and  won 
Mrs.  Deane's  heart  for  ever  by  going  to 
church. 

Among  the  brilliant  and  fashionable  part 
of  the  congregation  Charlie  perceived  his 
acquaintance  Farringdon  (descended  from 
Farringdon  of  Keckleshope,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Debatable  Land),  not  looking 
the  least  like  a  reiving  moss-trooper,  being 
a  good-looking,  neatly-dressed  young  man  of 
the  day,  with  close-cropped  reddish  fair  hair, 
a  rather  prominent  nose,  and  a  rather  re- 
treating chin.  His  father,  old  Mr.  Farringdon, 
was  a  sort  of  dilettante  recluse,  whose  con- 
victions did  not  permit  him  to  come  to 
church,  but  did  permit  him  to  lie  in  a 
Chinese  wicker  lounge  before  a  blazing  wood 
fire,  on  an  antique  Dutch-tiled  hearth,  with 
"  L'Heptameron  des  Nouvelles  de  Marguerite 
d'Angoulesnie,"  bound  in  vellum,  on  his  knees, 
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and  a  heavy  silver-mounted  meerschaum  in 
his  mouth,  containing  a  scientific  and  scented 
mixture  of  his  own  invention,  which  filled 
the  artistic  gloom  of  his  tapestried  room 
with  a  heavy  Oriental  odour.  Mrs.  Farring- 
don  had  been,  and  was  not.  The  paternal 
Farringdon  was  of  somewhat  stronger  mould 
than  the  son,  and  did  not  respect  the  latter 
much,  though  he  tolerated  him.  Young  Far- 
ringdon certainly  looked  as  if  he  had  that 
subtle  stamp  of  excellence  called  the  Oxford 
Tone,  with  which  that  ancient  academy  hall- 
marks (or  college-marks)  her  nurselings.  But 
although  he  was  so  far  cultured  and  could 
be  pleasant  in  a  way,  it  was  not  an  entirely 
genuine  kind  of  pleasantness.  He  could  be 
sometimes  rather  amusing  with  an  effort,  and 
very  commonplace  without  the  least  effort. 
He  was  not  idle.  At  the  Union  he  had  been 
at  first  one  of  those  prophets  of  common 
sense  who   quote  "  Macaulay's   Essays,"   and 
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the  "recent  article  in  the  'Fortnightly 
Keview/  to  which  the  honourable  opener 
probably  refers."  But  he  was  never  known 
to  have  been  carried  away  by  an  enthusiasm, 
foolish  or  otherwise.  He  never,  for  example, 
joined  the  gang  who  carved  their  way  to 
perfection  and  beauty  with  pickaxes,  at  the 
bidding  of  their  distinguished  and  eloquent 
Slade  Professor  (who  is  here  mentioned  with 
reverence  and  gratitude  wholly  devoid  of  im- 
pertinent intention).  There,  that  is  enough 
about  young  Farringdon  for  the  present ;  we 
shall  have  enough  of  him  by-and-by. 

There  was  one  other  figure  in  the  church 
which  attracted  Charlie's  attention  through 
its  novelty,  and  Caspar's  for  other  reasons. 
It  was  that  of  a  tall,  square-shouldered,  very 
well  though  quietly  dressed  woman,  young 
and  lady-like,  with  a  sombre,  almost  Egyptian 
type  of  beauty,  rare  in  Sokebriclge.  She  had 
a  clear  pale  face,  and  shadowy  black-fringed 
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eyes,  whose  colour  could  hardly  be  guessed, 
and  a  perfectly  quiet,  perfectly  impenetrable 
expression.  Her  hands  and  feet,  those  im- 
portant criteria  of  feminine  perfection,  were 
well  formed  and  well  clothed. 

Lily  explained  to  Charlie  in  a  whisper 
that  she  was  "that  Mrs.   Brandon. " 

Caspar  found  Mrs.  Deane  a  great  source 
of  interest  and  admiration  in  the  course  of 
his  visit,  and  temporarily  melted  down  from 
the  normal  critical  and  dissatisfied  state  into 
one  of  childlike  fun  and  joviality,  with  only 
short  and  occasional  irruptions  of  the 
"morbid"  element.  He  gave  Miss  Deane 
copious  information  in  the  matter  of  pub- 
lishers, and  the  sins  and  imperfections  of 
that  august  body,  and  got  on  to  quite 
"  chaffing "  terms  with  that  pleasant  and  by 
no  means  unprepossessing  lady,  who  had 
not  yet  attained  her  fifth  lustre. 

Lily    Carew    worked    herself    into    what 
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she  considered  a  desperate  attachment  for  the 
handsome  and  eccentric  young  litterateur, 
which  she  cultivated  in  silent  and  solitary 
despair  for  the  few  days  of  his  stay,  and 
forgot  all  about  after  his  departure,  in  the 
excitement  of  "  tobo^inins: "  down  a  snow 
slope  with  Charlie  in  a  saucer-bath  and 
tea-tray.  Caspar  expressed  an  intention  of 
"  taking "  Charlie  abroad  in  the  summer. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  take  to 
foreign  languages  as  a  duck  does  to  water, 
knew  his  way  about  Europe  pretty  well,  and 
had  a  genius  for  getting  from  Paris  to  the 
Carpathians  on  twopence-halfpenny,  and  living 
in  plenty  all  the  time.  Charlie  was  wild 
about  the  project,  and  wanted  to  "  shunt  on 
the  summer  session  like  a  panorama,  you 
know." 

When  Caspar  went  back  to  town,  with 
requests  to  come  again  when  he  had  time 
(requests     that     were     sincere,     and     by    no 
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means  akin  to  "Look  us  up  when  you  come 
our  way  ! "),  he  said  to  Charlie  at  the  Soke- 
briclo;e  Station,  as  he  lit  a  cigarette  : 

"Do  you  know  who  that  Mrs.  Brandon 
is?" 

"No." 

"  She  is  my  sister  Jessie." 


$art  the  g-ermtb. 
ANNALS   OF  A  "SHILPIT"  FAMILY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW   THE    DEGENERATION    SET    IN. 

In  the  good  old  times,  and  in  that  portion 
of  them  called  the  year  1604  or  thereabouts, 
when  a  lamentably  incomplete  quarto  of 
"Hamlet"  was  perhaps  the  greatest  posses- 
sion the  public  had  in  the  civilised  South, 
Dick  Farringdoun  was  a  moss-trooper  of  the 
fearless  old  school,  whose  motto  was  "Tak 
quhat  ye  can,  haud  quhat  ye  can,"  who  lived 
in  a  tall  black  tower  on  the  Scotch  side  of 
the  Border  in  the  uncivilised  North.  For  his 
achievements,  various  and  valiant,  see  old 
ballad-literature  of  the  locality.  He  drank 
deep   and   rode  far  and  fast,  and  feared  no 
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man,    from    His   Sacred   Majesty   James   VI. 
upwards.     Between   this  "rank   reiver"   and 
one    Halbert    Lee    of    Keckleshope,    on    the 
English   side,  a  feud   arose,  originating  in  a 
difference  of   opinion  between  the  two  (per- 
haps   when   on   the    same   vestry),   in   which 
said    Halbert    became    personal,    and    made 
irritating  and   contemptuous  observations   on 
the  whiteness   of    Dick    Farringdoun's   liver. 
Farringdoun,    resenting    this,    went    back    to 
the  Keep,  and  Lee,  chuckling,  to  Keckleshope 
Castle.     Farringdoun  got  out  his  head-piece, 
gauntlets,  heaviest  boots,  sword,  and  petronels, 
and  set  the  housemaid  (he  was  an  unmarried 
man,  and  young)  to  polish  the  same,  making 
grim    Scotch  jests   between    his   teeth    anent 
the    occurrence    of    a   rift    in    Hobbie   Lee's 
"  muckle   wame"    in   the    immediate   future. 
Having  put  all  these  impedimenta  on  (with- 
out  which   no   Border   gentleman   travelled), 
he   summoned  a  troop    of   second    and  third 
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cousins,  who  appeared  in  like  guise,  and  the 
party  set  out  for  Keckleshope.  They  arrived 
in  the  dewy  dawn  of  a  September  morning 
before  the  castle,  and  blew  a  defiant  Scotch 
air  on  a  trumpet.  Lee  expected  visitors,  and 
fired  a  culverin,  which  sent  the  trumpet  and 
the  musician,  who  was  not  many  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  gun,  into  the  four  airts 
of  infinite  space.  The  Farringdoun  family 
then  shouted  an  alarming  "  slogan,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  assault  Keckleshope,  which  kept 
them  well  occupied  until  lunch-time.  By 
then  Hobbie  Lee  was  a  corpse,  half  the 
castle  in  flames,  the  cattle  under  the  care 
of  five  or  six  grim  second  cousins  of  Dick's, 
and  Mrs.  Halbert  Lee,  a  young  and  pre- 
possessing person,  under  the  care  of  Dick 
himself. 

There  were  very  few  left  alive  on  either 
side ;  but  Dick  Farringdoun  took  Keckles- 
hope, and  kept  it,  giving  his  surviving  rela- 
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tives  the  flocks  and  herds,  with  which  they 
rode  placidly  home,  conscious  of  a  well-spent 
day.  After  a  decent  period  spent  in  wailings 
and  revilings,  Mrs.  Lee  discovered  that  Dick 
was  a  better-looking  and  younger  man  than 
the  late  Halbert,  and  agreed  to  become 
Mrs.  Farringdoun  (a  process  easily  accom- 
plished in  those  days  "  without  benefit  of 
clergy  ")  if  he,  on  his  part,  would  agree  to 
settle  there,  on  the  English  side.  Keckles- 
hope  being  a  larger  and  pleasanter  place  than 
the  Keep,  which  was  cramped  and  old- 
fashioned,  Dick  magnanimously  accepted  this 
condition,  and  gave  the  Keep  to  a  second 
cousin. 

And  then  the  Farringdoun  degeneration 
set  in.  The  new  Mrs.  Kichard  was  a  charm- 
ing young  woman,  but  frivolous  and  ex- 
travagant, and  possessed  withal  of  romantic 
and  vaporous  notions  on  social  and  political 
matters.     And  in  an  evil  hour  she  persuaded 
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her  husband  to  come  to  London,  to  attend 
the  Court  of  King  James,  and  buy  some 
modish  suits  of  clothes  for  himself  and  for 
her,  particularly  the  latter.  Instead  of  selling 
out  a  little  stock  to  obtain  money,  Dick 
"  harried "  someone  else's  stock,  and  tra- 
velled comfortably  on  the  proceeds.  In 
London  he  slowly  went  to  grief.  He  was 
not  happy.  Scotchmen  were  not  very  popu- 
lar in  London  just  then,  and  his  feelings 
were  often  hurt  and  his  accent  mocked  by 
'prentices,  whose  flippant  town  slang  he  did 
not  understand,  whose  "  weasands "  and 
"wames"  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
sword.  And  he  would  not  stoop  to  flatter 
his  "  royal  sowship,"  and  so  became  unpopular 
at  the  Court,  where  good-looking  but  im- 
pertinent young  men  snubbed  him,  and  made 
love  to  his  wife.  The  happiest  day  he  ever 
spent  was  the  one  on  which  he  and  his  wife 
had  front  seats  at  one  of  the  first  perform- 
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ances  of  "Macbeth."  The  representation  of 
so  much  bloodshed,  and  the  use  of  so  much 
strong  language,  made  him  feel  proud  of 
Scotland,  and  fancy  himself  once  more  a 
bachelor  in  the  dear  old  Keep.  And  I  regret 
to  say  that  he  drank  far  too  much,  forgetful 
that  he  had  not  his  accustomed  extremely 
active  exercise  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
alcohol. 

And  a  son  was  born  to  him  in  London, 
who  should,  he  had  hoped,  have  been  born 
at  Keckleshope,  after  his  return.  But  he 
never  returned.  The  climate,  the  habits,  the 
mockery,  the  disappointments,  the  idleness, 
and  the  drink  of  London  conquered  and 
broke  down,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  great, 
strong,  coarse,  childlike  nature  which  had 
never  feared  to  face  a  foe,  and  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart  and  muscles  and 
cirrhosed  liver  did  what  no  one  on  the 
English   or   Scotch   side  had   ever  succeeded 
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in  doing.  Dick  Farringdoun  died.  His  son 
grew  up,  and  was  educated  in  England — in 
London,  in  fact — and  amused  himself  in  the 
metropolis.  His  mother  was  a  professional 
beauty  for  some  years  after  poor  Dick's 
death,  and  finally  became  absorbed  in  re- 
ligious devotion  after  the  manner  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  alternating  with  fits  of  ex- 
treme dissipation  after  the  manner  of  the 
Court.  The  son  (named  Halbert  in  a 
fit  of  remorse  on  the  part  of  his  parents) 
became  that  very  feeble  thing,  a  Court 
hanger-on  without  money,  until  his  mother's 
influence  with  the  elect  got  him  made  a 
page.  Then  he  grew  up,  and  we  hear  of 
him  no  more  until  we  find  him  one  calm 
summer  evening  galloping  like  the  wind, 
with  some  friends,  along  the  road  that  led 
quickest  away  from  a  place  called  Long 
Marston  Moor,  looking  nervously  over  his 
shoulder    at    certain    distant    Ironsides    who 

L  2 
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were  powdering  hotly  after  him.  He  then 
seems  to  have  disappeared  for  a  time,  residing 
quietly  at  Keckleshope. 

The  one  original  quality  of  the  poor  old 
moss-trooper  which  adhered  to  his  descendants 
was  a  capacity  for  ' '  hanging-on "  in  some 
inscrutable  way  to  Keckleshope  Castle.  They 
had  a  quiet  way  of  tenaciously  holding  what- 
ever they  imagined  to  be  theirs,  unless  it 
were  money  —  they  generally  spent  that. 
Having  failed  conspicuously  as  a  Cavalier, 
he  became  a  Roundhead,  and  tried  to  leave 
off  swearing.  After  his  first  victorious 
skirmish  in  this  capacity  he  thought  fight- 
ing was  a  rather  good  business,  as  he  quietly 
pocketed  a  few  family  jewels  and  a  silver 
tankard  from  a  smouldering  house,  used 
as  a  defence  by  the  infantry,  until  he  re- 
ceived the  following  brief  but  impressive 
despatch  : 
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"Aug.  18,  1648. 

"  TO    CAPTAIN    FAKINGDOUN  I    THESE. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  would  have  you  to  knowe  that  if 
you  should  in  future  bring  the  armie  into 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  poore  and  peaceful 
people,  by  plundering  them  of  their  lawfull 
goods,  as  I  hear  you  have  latelie  done,  I  will 
presentlie  hang  you  up.      See  Esther  vii.  10. 

"  Your  loving  friend, 

"  0.  Cromwell." 

This  document,  unrevealed  by  Mr.  Oarlyle, 
is  in  the  archives  of  the  Farringdoun  family. 
Halbert  did  not  plunder  again.  But  he 
kept  the  jewels,  and  in  the  glorious  period 
that  followed  16 GO  he  wore  them,  and  told 
the  tale  with  many  witty  but  mythic  in- 
crustations on  it.  But  he  did  not  show 
the   letter.      He  married  a  young  person   of 
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quality  somewhat  late  in  life,  bought  a 
baronetcy  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  had  a  son, 
enjoyed  Etherege  and  Dryden  thoroughly, 
and  died  intestate  and  intemperate.  On  his 
deathbed  he  was  not  quite  sober,  but  very, 
very  repentant,  and  extremely  alarmed  as  to 
the  immediate  future  of  that  valuable  com- 
modity he  called  his  soul.  He  is  said  to 
have  seen  many  devils  in  his  bedroom, 
which  annoyed  and  terrified  him.  The 
priests  made  a  miracle  of  it.  The  "leech" 
who  attended  him,  and  was  a  sceptical  fol- 
lower of  the  heretic  Harvey,  said  they  were 
due  to  Nantz  brandy.  But  the  leech  was 
coughed  down.  A  series  of  uninteresting 
Farringdouns  of  Keckleshope  fill  the  archives 
till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  at  which  period 
they  elected  to  omit  the  "  u "  in  the  final 
syllable  of  their  name,  as  savouring  of  Scot- 
land, and,  therefore,  vulgar.  They  were 
beaux  and  wits,  and  all  married  persons  of 
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quality,  all  partook  freely  of  the  intoxi- 
cating bowl,  and  were  generally  affected 
prigs  or  contemptible  blackguards. 

One  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  that 
gallant  train  who  called  themselves  Mohocks 
and  Hawcubites.  As  time  wore  on  they 
became  more  and  more  uninteresting,  and 
less  like  the  simple-hearted,  brave,  but  brutal 
Dick  of  Dick's  Keep.  The  only  thing  that 
redeemed  the  family  from  extinction  was 
the  fresh  blood — not  always  of  the  best 
quality,  physically  speaking — put  into  it  by 
the  persons  of  quality  whom  they  usually 
married.  A  trace  of  the  old  spirit  flashed 
up  in  one  of  them,  a  handsome  and  dreamy 
boy,  who  followed  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  another  "shilpit"  family,  whose 
name  was  Stuart,  and  died  for  them  on  the 
field  of  Culloden. 

The  Farringdons  of  Sokebridge  came 
from  a  younger  son  of  the  last  Keckleshope 
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baronet  but  one,  I  think,  and  brought 
away  a  good  many  valuable  little  odds  and 
ends  with  them  when  they  migrated  south- 
wards. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A   SOFT   LIFE    OF   PLEASUEABLE   DAYS." 


The  Farringdons  of  Sokebridge  were  the 
richest  people  there,  and  lived  in  the  best 
house  in  the  place.  And  they  had  not 
earned  the  wealth.  Not  at  all.  They  had 
"come  into  it"  (which  was  like  the  Farring- 
dons), and  stuck  to  it  (which  was  not).  The 
present  inhabitants  were  Claudius  Malcolm 
Farringdon,  father  and  widower,  and  George 
Malcolm  Farringdon,  son  and  sole  child. 
(Some  deceased  Farringdon  had  christened 
his  son  "  Malcolm,"  and  the  latter,  thinking 
it  sounded  pretty,  had  perpetuated  it  into  a 
family  name.) 
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Claudius  was  a  learned  but  lazy  gentle- 
man of  about  fifty-five,  "  or,  by 're  Lady, 
sixty."  If  he  had  not  been  a  Farringdon  he 
would  have  been  a  distinguished  artist,  poet, 
or  litterateur ;  but  the  fatal  hereditary  quality, 
to  describe  which  I  have  borrowed  Mrs. 
Deane's  word,  came  out  in  him  in  the  form 
of  a  lamentable  lack  of  energy.  He  was 
very  good-natured  and  agreeable,  provided 
that  things  went  on  exactly  as  he  wished 
them  to,  that  his  meals  were  well  cooked, 
and  that  he  was  not  bored.  From  Anacreon 
and  Catullus  to  old  tapestries  and  Japanese 
porcelain,  he  liked  everything  that  pleased  his 
cultivated  wits  and  senses. 

In  erudition,  wit,  and  general  culture,  he 
excelled  his  son  George,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made,  as  much  as  Addison's  "  Spec- 
tator" does  a  modern  "Society"  weekly,  or 
as  '14  claret  captured  from  the  French  does 
14s.  Gladstone's  bought  from  the  grocer. 
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He  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  a 
luxurious  and  easy  way,  and  seen  a  good 
deal  of  gentes  et  urbes.  And  very  queer 
gentes  and  very  odd  and  interesting  portions 
of  urbes  sometimes  too.  Now  he  had  settled 
down  very  comfortably  in  the  house  at  Soke- 
bridge,  supplied  with  the  newest  books, 
reviews,  and  magazines  from  town,  and 
groceries  from  the  stores.  Being  a  rich 
man,  he  deeply  resented  extortion  from  local 
tradesmen.  And  being  a  man  of  fastidious 
taste,  he  distinctly  repudiated  Sokebridge 
groceries  as  articles  of  diet.  The  house  was 
a  luxury  even  for  the  passer-by  to  con- 
template. 

It  was  not  exactly  an  old,  but  a  very 
elderly  house,  of  red  brick,  turned  warm 
gray  with  patches  of  lichen,  which  left  only 
the  deep  and  weathered  red  on  the  outline 
of  each  brick.  The  white  wooden  window- 
frames   were    flush   with   the    external   wall- 
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surface,  and  the  close-clinging  variety  of 
Virginian  vine  grew  up  between  the  windows, 
throwing  out  skirmishers  high  up  in  the  form 
of  slender  stay  sprays,  whose  leaves  flat- 
tened themselves  by  close  application  to  the 
wall.  The  door  was  overshadowed  by  a 
narrow  wooden  lintel  with  a  piece  of  zinc 
nailed  over  it.  The  roof  was  of  brown  tile, 
in  which  frequent  long  flat-topped  undula- 
tions raised  themselves  to  cover  a  white- 
framed  attic  window.  And  on  many  of  the 
tiles  was  a  thick  layer  of  velvety  moss  of  a 
deep  dark  green,  which  reminded  one  of  the 
plush  covers  of  a  theatre  stall.  The  house 
was  of  this  shape,  E  ;  and  within  and  in  front 
of  the  three-sided  enclosure  was  a  lawn  of 
deep  rich  turf,  with  a  sun-dial  and  cedar-trees. 
And  on  to  this  lawn  Claudius  Farringdon's 
study  opened.  In  this  study  he  sat,  smoking 
good  cigars  or  expensive  tobacco  mixtures  of 
his  own  devising,  and  cultivating  his  treasures 
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of  art  and  literature.  Here  China  and  Japan 
contributed  their  choicest  ornamental  trea- 
sures to  fill  and  crown  the  tall  inlaid  cabinets 
of  mediaeval  Venice ;  and  the  luxury  of 
modern  Persian  -  carpet  -  covered  low  deep 
lounges  contrasted  with  the  stiff  dignity  of 
upright  black  carved  antique  chairs ;  while 
a  large  quaint  leaden  lamp,  once  in  a  Hebrew 
synagogue,  hung  from  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling.  The  heavy  arras  of  dark  dull 
colours,  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver 
wire,  concealed  full  bookshelves,  in  which 
were  not  only  the  usual  works  which  "no 
gentleman's  library  should  be  without,"  but 
also  quaint  archaic  treatises  on  fencing  and 
venery,  with  strange  engravings  by  Dutch 
and  Italian  artists ;  various  missals,  some 
containing  illustrations  of  the  best  and 
rarest  fifteenth  -  century  masters  ;  as  well 
as  countless  volumes  of  old  plays,  in 
which     Claudius     luxuriated,     and     original 
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editions  which  he  loved  to  contemplate.  The 
arcanum,  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  collection 
was  a  cabinet  near  his  own  armchair,  con- 
taining works  of  various  ages,  but  all  dis- 
tinctly precious  to  their  owner.  Among  these 
were  The  Book  of  Eabelais,  Catullus,  Martial, 
Juvenal,  Brantome's  "  Dames  Galantes," 
if  Contes  Drolatiques  de  Balzac,"  "  Mademoi- 
selle de  Maupin  ; "  the  works  of  Massinger, 
Wycherley,  Sedley,  Dry  den,  Aphra  Behn, 
Jonathan  Swift,  Flaubert,  Belot,  Crebillon 
fils,  "  Le  Moyen  de  Parvenir;"  the  novels 
of  the  late  Messrs.  Henry  Fielding  and  Tobias 
Smollett ;  and  every  new  volume  of  the 
annals  of  the  Kougon-Macquart  family  as  it 
appeared.  Most  of  these  he  could  reach  with- 
out rising  from  his  fireside  armchair,  with 
the  little  table  near  it  for  coffee,  matches, 
a  paper-knife,  a  pencil,  tobacco,  etc.  Out 
of  such  easy  reach,  but  accessible  on  rising 
up,  on  rising  up,  were  Plautus.  Aristophanes, 
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Moliere,  Scarron,  Voltaire,  Ben  Jonson, 
Chapman,  Horace,  Boccaccio,  De  Banville, 
Baudelaire,  Byron,  J.  J.  Kousseau,  De  Musset, 
and  Erasmus.  These  formed  the  middle 
zone.  The  "  Decamerone  "  was  a  handy- 
modern  one  for  use.  He  had  a  wonderful 
mediaeval  one  for  show  —  long,  thick,  and 
narrow,  with  quaint  illustrations — among  the 
antique  books  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
The  Plautus  and  Aristophanes  were  solid  little 
brown  leather  works,  Cf  Amstelodami,  Typis 
Ludovici  Elzevirii,  A°  1652,  Sumptibus 
Societatis"  The  Horace,  "Ex  Officina  Jacobi 
Tonson  et  Johannis  Watts,  mdccxv.,"  in  red 
and  black.  The  third  and  highest  zone  con- 
tained Cervantes,  Homer,  iEschylus,  Heine, 
Hugo,  Dante,  Goethe,  Marlowe,  and  Shake- 
speare only. 

Claudius  Malcolm  Farringdon  had  read 
all  these,  and  many  more  also  ;  but  he  read 
the  first  and  handy  zone  oftenest. 
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Having  so  far  revealed  the  habits,  the 
habitat,  and  the  very  diverse  tastes  of  this 
curious  mortal,  let  us  investigate  his  person 
as  he  sits  by  the  fireside,  his  legs  crossed 
before  him,  a  cigar  in  one  hand,  the  exhila- 
rating pages  of  "  La  Curee  "  open  on  his  lap, 
contemplating  through  his  double  eyeglasses 
his  son,  in  the  opposite  chair,  and  conversing 
with  him,  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day, 
while  Charlie  Deane  and  his  friend  are  speed- 
ing on  skates  over  the  flooded  fields  three 
miles  away,  with  Lily  Carew  between  them, 
beaming  like  a  little  Lesbia  on  each  alter- 
nately. Claudius  is  a  young-looking  old  man 
in  a  black  velvet  smoking-suit.  His  well- 
formed  picturesque  head,  fine  but  faded  eyes, 
and  "  well-bred  "  expression  remind  one  of  the 
portrait  up  above  him  of  the  Farringdon  who 
died  in  the  '45.  The  iron-gray  moustache, 
long  and  pointed  and  twisted,  one  end  up 
and  the  other  down,  in  a  careless  way,  hides 
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largely  the  mouth.  That  is  just  as  well ; 
for  the  mouth  is  the  weak  point  of  the 
Farringdons.  Young  Anthony  up  there  in 
the  powdered  hair  and  white  satin  and  gold 
coat  has  no  moustache,  and  has  a  wonderfully 
weak  "  half- kissed  away  "  mouth,  pretty  and 
passionate  withal,  but  scarcely  capable  of 
closing  up  with  a  snap,  and  saying  :  "  I  will ! 
Though  the  heaven  fall  and  the  earth  be 
rent,  I  will ! "  No.  He  looked  far  more 
likely  to  say  :  "  I  won't  unless  I'm  obliged, 
and  then  I'll  fail."  And  Claudius  had  a 
mouth  not  unlike  this,  which  had  made 
pretty  and  poetic  promises  to  women,  and 
not  kept  them  ;  which  had  given  kisses  which 
the  giver  forgot  and  the  receiver  remembered. 
His  chin  and  jaw  were  nicely  and  roundly 
carved  out  of  blancmange  sunburnt  to  a 
nicety,  carefully  divested  of  any  sign  of 
bone.  His  iron-gray  hair  was  cut  very 
short,  and  was  absent  on  the  upper  surface 
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of  the  head,  except  for  a  little  black  tuft 
in  front  of  the  parietofrontal  suture,  which 
he  diligently  parted  and  brushed.  His  nose 
was  aquiline.  The  Farringdon  nose  always 
was. 

"I  was  going  to  tell  you,"  said  he  to 
his  son,  "that  some  electioneering  fellow  came 
here  while  you  were  at  Oxford.  Heaven 
knows  what  induced  Alphonse  to  let  him 
in.  He  bothered  me  a  great  deal ;  not  quite 
so  much  as  I  bothered  him,  though.  I  don't 
quite  know  for  whom  or  what  he  wanted 
my  vote  and  interest.  I  wish  you  had  been 
here ;  you  may  take  an  interest  in  these 
things.  You  talk  politics  at  the  Union,, 
don't  you?" 

"Well,  yes.  But  that's  not  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  just  now." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  to  talk  about 
anything  particular.     However,  proceed." 

"  I  want  to  get  married,  you  know." 
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"So  you  have  said  before.  I  believe 
most  young  men  feel  a  craving  in  that 
direction  at  some  period  of  their  existence. 
I  felt  it  myself  once,  hence  your  presence 
here.     You'll  get  over  it." 

"Then  don't  you  want  me  to  do  it? 
Don't  you  want  the  family  to  be  kept  up 
after — afterwards  ? " 

"After  my  death,  you  mean?  I  don't 
care  twopence  if  the  family  is  blown  into 
infinite  space  by  dynamite,  or  if  some  one 
drop — kicks  the  earth  into  primeval  chaos 
after  that  unfortunately  inevitable  event.  I 
haven't  the  slightest  objection  to  your  marry- 
ing if  you  want  to,  or  to  making  you  an 
allowance  if  you  can't  earn  any  money.  I 
suppose  that  is  what  you  are  driving  at  ? " 

"Not  exactly,  though  of  course  that  would 
have  to  be  discussed,  and  it's  kind  of  you 
to  mention  it.  But  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
mightn't    entirely    like     to    have    a    family 
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turning  you  out  of  your  comfortable  den 
here — and — er  —  upsetting  your  household, 
and  all  that." 

"Upsetting  my  household?  You  don't 
quite  carry  me  with  you." 

"Well,  you  know,  I'm  not  more  par- 
ticular than  other  fellows,  you  know,  but  you 
couldn't  expect  the  lady  I  marry  to  live  in 
the  same  house  with  Mrs. — er " 

"Jessie?  Well,  who  asked  the  lady  you 
marry  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ? " 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  mean  to  hang  out  perma- 
nently in  town,  well  and  good.  You  will 
have  your  club  handy,  and  all  that,  and " 

"Look  here,  George.  We  are  misunder- 
standing each  other.  Let  me  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  you  that  although  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  taking  to  yourself  a  wife — 
six  if  you  think  it  would  make  a  merrier 
family — I  do  distinctly  repudiate  any  inten- 
tion of  being  in   any  way  bothered  by  the 
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transaction.  I  don't  mind  coming  to  your 
wedding,  if  you  will  let  me  send  some  of 
my  own  wine  in  advance  for  the  breakfast ; 
but  if  you  think  you,  or  your  wife,  or  any- 
one else,  except  my  own  convenience,  or  the 
leader  of  the  danse  Macabre,  are  going  to  turn 
me  out  of  this  house,  you  are  mis  taken." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  thought  it  was  usual ;  very 
well,  we  can  live  somewhere  else,"  was  the 
rather  sullen  reply. 

"You  may  live  where  you  d — n  please, 
and  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  it,"  placidly  replied 
this  reverend  senior,  exhaling  smoke,  and 
examining  the  backs  of  his  hands.  "  By-the- 
way,  I  don't  envy  you  your  father-in-law." 

"Mr.  Menteith?" 

"  Kimburls,  man !  Kimburls,  with  as 
many  'r's'  as  you  can  manage.  Fancy 
calling  a  Scotch  feudal  chieftain,  a  Glasgow- 
born  landowner,  by  his  name  !  " 

"Well,   I  don't  pretend  to  be  up   to   all 
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the  delicate  forms  and  ceremonies  of  Scotch 
proprietary  dignity." 

"No,  you  had  better  not.  You  would 
take  nobody  in.  There  is  not  a  trace  of 
the  Scot  about  you.  I  know  Kimburls. 
He  thinks  he  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  throws 
off  unconsidered  trifles  for  that  exhilarating 
periodical,  variously  called  by  the  natives 
of  Glasgow  the  Beelie  and  the  Belly.  Being 
an  Advocate  of  the  Faculty  of  that  city, 
he  prides  himself  on  his  pure  Saxon  English, 
and  thinks  it  vulgar  to  have  an  accent,  which 
is  unfortunate  for  him.  I  daresay,  now,  you 
think  him  an  extremely  intellectual  man.', 

"  He  is  a  well-read  man." 

"That  is,  he  quotes  Horace,  and  says 
'eradicate'  when  he  means   ftake  out/" 

"Well,   Fm  not  going  to  marry  him." 

"Fm  not  so  sure  of  that.  You  will 
find  him  rather  a  burr,  I  fancy.  And  the 
young  lady  is  pretty  enough,   certainly,  and 
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very  good,  I  should  say,  and  romantic. 
Given  to  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Aytoun, 
probably.  Quite  fitted  to  discharge  the 
function  assigned  by  Iago  to  her  c  that 
was  ever  fair  and  never  proud/" 

"  I  don't  quite  remember  at  this  moment 
what  function  he  did'  assign  to  her." 

"  Well,  get  the  book  and  see  by-and- 
by.  Shakespeare  quotations  that  do  not 
occur  in  leading  articles  are  thrown  away 
on  you,  I'm  afraid.  Well,  putting  things 
candidly — as  I  generally  do  when  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  putting  them  otherwise — 
and  setting  aside  popular  twaddle  on  the 
eternal  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie  and  all 
that,  I  think  your  bride- elect  does  not  compare 
with  my  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel." 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  almost  time  you 
left  off  talking  and  thinking  in  this  way  ? " 

"  Again  to  quote  a  Shakespearean  saying, 
from    a    lady's    mouth    this    time  :     c  When 
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will  I  begin  to  patch  up  my  old  body  for 
heaven  ? '  It's  very  kind  in  you  to  take 
an  interest  in  my  spiritual  welfare,  but  I 
advise  you  to  keep  all  the  religion  and 
morality  you've  got  for  yourself;  you'll  want 
them  all  I  fancy." 

"  You  are  a  hopeless  old  sinner,  governor." 

"And  a  doosid  comfortable  life  I  find 
it,  and  intend  sticking  to  it,  thanking  you 
for  your  well-meant  advice  all  the  same. 
When  do  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Menteith  ?  " 

"  We  thought  in  about  six  months'  time. 
I  am  going  abroad  with  them  in  the  summer, 
and  I  shall  have  taken  my  degree  then,  and 
eaten  dinners  enough  to  be  called  at  the 
Temple." 

"Are  you  two  young  people  really  in 
love  with  each  other  ? " 

"What  awfully  romantic  ideas  you  come 
out  with,  governor  !  Well,  she  is  very  fond 
of  me,  I  believe;  not  enthusiastically,  perhaps; 
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but  IVe  known  her  from  infancy,  and  she 
can't  help  seeing  I'm  a  decent  sort  of  fellow, 
and  all  that,  you  know." 

"  She  is  a  very  discerning  person,  then. 
And  are  you  equally  struck  with  her  merits  ? " 

"  I  like  her  better  than  most  girls  I've 
met;  in  fact,   I  like  her  awfully." 

"  Marriage  judiciously  based  on  mutual 
esteem  ;  very  judiciously  indeed.  By-the- 
way,  do  you  mean  to  address  her  as  Richard  ? 
I  know  it  is  understood  in  Scotland  that  one 
out  of  every  six  families  have  a  daughter 
called  Miss  Jack,  or  Miss  Blair,  or  Miss 
Andra ;  but  won't  it  strike  the  benighted 
Southerner  as  rather  remarkable  ? " 

"She  is  called  Dick  generally;  I  must 
put  up  with  that." 

"  As  she  puts  up  with  you  ;  case  of  mutual 
concession." 

"Then  it's  all  right  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned  ? " 
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"  Certainly ;  I  wish  I  could  return  the 
compliment.  Now  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  It  is  a  pity  you  are  not  a  fluent 
French  scholar,  or  you  might  read  this  aloud 
for  me,  it  would  save  trouble." 

"  That  ?  By  Jove,  governor,  I  wonder 
the  neighbours  here  call  upon  you ;  you  are 
so  ostentatiously  improper." 

"It  amuses  me  and  doesn't  hurt  them. 
As  for  their  tolerating  and  calling  on  me, 
you  know  very  wrell,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
plenty  of  people  would  call  on  old  Hornie 
himself,  if  he  settled  in  a  seaside  mansion 
with  plenty  of  money  and  a  French  cook. 
And  they  would  say  horns  were  very  be- 
coming, and  they  would  affect  a  fashionable 
hoof-limp,  and  wear  false  tails,  until  the 
poor  devil  became  bankrupt,  and  made  a 
composition  with  the  local  tradesmen  of 
nothing  in  the  pound.  Then  they  would 
say  he   was    the   Father   of   Lies,    and    that 
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they  had  always  said  so ;  and  each  won- 
der what  the  rest  could  possibly  find  in 
him.  Besides,  I  awake  their  curiosity  as 
well  as  their  greed.  I  have  things,  and 
books,  and  pictures  utterly  strange  and  new 
to  them,  and  I  give  a  little  bachelor  dinner 
sometimes,  which  the  men  come  to  and  seem 
to  enjoy.  I'm  devilish  popular,  in  fact,  and 
run  after  by  churchwardens,  school-board 
people,  fox-hunters,  ball-committees,  hospital 
managers,  regatta-mongers,  politicians,  and 
deuce  knows  what  besides.  They  all  think 
they  can  get  something  out  of  me  if  they 
try  hard.  They  haven't  tried  quite  hard 
enough  yet.  I  put  on  my  oiliest  manner, 
and  they  go  away  in  a  very  good  humour, 
and  that's  the  humour  of  it." 

"And  how  long  are  you  going  to  live 
like  this?" 

"  Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may, 
that's  the  certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot 
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live  any  longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may — that 
is  my  rest,  that's  the  rendezvous  of  it." 

"  That  is  rather  nonsense,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  That  is  the  certain  of  it ;  but  Corporal 
Nym  is  responsible,  not  I,  and  that's  the 
humour  of  it,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
chuckling  at  his  son's  evident  annoyance 
at  having  been  trapped  into  criticising  a 
quotation  as  an  original  remark. 

"  Oh,  another  of  your  d — d  Shakespearean 
people.  You  always  select  the  biggest  black- 
guards in  Shakespeare  to  quote  from,  as  far 
as  I  can  gather." 

"  I  select  what  I  think  will  appear  worth 
the  occasion.     Take  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  Thanks;    I   will." 

"  Now  take  a  book,  and  hold  your  tongue, 
as  I  want  to  fiuish  the  history  of  this  edifying 
lady  this  nice  cold  afternoon.  I  like  to  see 
the  snow  outside.  It  makes  the  fire  seem 
warmer." 
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"Hard  lines  for  the  poor  who  haven t 
any  fires." 

"  D — n  the  poor !  And  do  get  a  book 
and  sit  still,  or  go  out,  or  something." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   YOUNGEST   LIVING    REPRESENTATIVE    OF 
DICK   FARRINGDOUN. 

The  very  exemplary  individual  described  in 
the  last  chapter  married  a  pretty  young  wife 
long  ago,  who  spent  her  few  and  sorrowful 
years  in  ministering  to  his  comforts  like  the 
typical  Oriental  slave,  in  making  much  of 
the  pretty  boy  that  was  born  to  her,  and 
telling  him  stories  of  the  prowess  of  his 
ancestors,  as  she  lifted  him  up  to  see  the 
picture  of  Sir  Anthony  Farringdon  of  the 
745,  or  showed  him  the  silver  tankard  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy  by  the  bow  and  spear 
of  Halbert  Farringdoun  in  1648,  and  generally 
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spoiling  him,  and  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world  giving  him  an  essentially  false 
idea  of  his  own  importance,  which  his  father's 
plain-speaking  never  entirely  corrected.  This 
lady  had  a  long- concealed  painful  internal 
disease,  of  which  she  died,  rather  than  trouble 
the  husband  whom  she  loved  and  revered, 
as  only  a  woman  could  love  and  revere  such 
a  worthy  object  as  Claudius  Farringdon.  And 
he  recompensed  her  with  a  very  artistic  and 
very  expensive  grave,  though  he  resented 
her  death  keenly. 

George  was  a  boy  then,  who  disliked 
taking  a  cold  bath  in  the  morning,  and 
dabbed  the  towels  with  a  sponge  to  give 
them  the  semblance  of  having  been  used. 
He  might  have  had  a  hot  bath  if  he  had 
asked  for  it ;  but  he  preferred  to  have  the 
credit  of  the  other. 

He  was  a  pretty  boy,  and  gained  a  cer- 
tain  amount   of  popularity  both   among   his 
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school  companions,  and  subsequently  among 
women. 

As  he  grew  up  he  became  particular 
about  his  dress,  his  boots,  and  his  social 
standing.  When  he  went  to  the  University 
he  subscribed  to  all  the  boating  and  athletic 
clubs,  and  wore  their  costumes.  But  he 
thought  cricket  a  bore,  hated  boating,  and 
abhorred  football.  Beading  was  not  his 
strong  point,  but  he  liked  to  possess  nicely- 
bound  books,  and  to  pick  up  the  catchwords 
of  the  fashionable  white  vellum  school  of 
literary  babblers  who  founded  Amaranth  and 
Asphodel  clubs,  and  fancied  they  understood 
Villon  and  Kabelais,  and  could  write  poetry. 

George  never  tried  writing.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  know  that  men  who  wrote 
verse  at  the  University  met  with  much 
ridicule ;  and  George  keenly  resented  and 
deeply  dreaded  ridicule,  though  he  liked  to 
endeavour   to   "spairge    it  about,"   like    old 
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Nickieben   in   the   poem.     He   could   not,  of 
course,  but  he  liked  to  try. 

He  liked  to  make  friends,  but  disliked 
to  share  them.  He  liked  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  more  intimate  with 
him  than  with  others.  It  was  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  Codlin  and  Short  principle.  The 
one  Scotch  quality  which  had  survived  in 
him  was  the  principle  which  is  often  the 
key  to  the  secret  of  Scotch  success  all  over 
the  world,  and  is  embodied  in  the  sacred 
formula  erewhile  shouted  by  the  Caledonian 
infant  who  has  picked  up  an  object  which 
he  values,  such  as  a  dead  mouse  or  a 
marble,  to  the  warning  of  his  comrades : 
"  Nae  halves  and  quarters.  Haill  o'  my  ain, 
and  nane  o'  my  neighbour's  ! " 

He  smoked  Turkish  cigarettes,  which  he 
did  not  make,  but  bought,  and  looked  down 
with  unmeasured  contempt  on  the  black 
Irish  clays  in  which  his  Cambridge  acquain- 

VOL.  I.  n 
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tance,  Jerry  Carpenter,  burned  black  caven- 
dish and  Irish  twist. 

The  hereditary  qualities,  then,  which  came 
out  in  him  were  acquisitiveness,  tenacity  to 
what  was,  or  what  he  imagined  to  be,  his 
own,  and  a  certain  fondness  for  strong  drink. 
He  did  not  "  drink,"  in  the  popular  accep- 
tation of  the  term  ;  but  he  liked  sherry  and 
bitters  before  lunch,  sherry  and  biscuits  in 
the  afternoons,  sherry  for  dinner,  and  whisky 
and  water  hot  afterwards. 

He  danced  well,  which  was,  of  course, 
to  him  as  indispensable  a  social  quality  as 
dressing  well,  and  gained  him  much  popu- 
larity of  a  certain  kind.  He  went  to  a 
fancy  ball  at  Glasgow,  when  staying  with 
his  connections  the  Menteiths  of  Kimburls, 
as  his  white  satin  and  gold  ancestor  Sir 
Anthony  of  the  '45,  and  created  much  sen- 
sation by  the  accuracy  of  the  resemblance. 
He  was  a  medium- sized,  well-made,  reddish 
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fair  young  fellow,  with  the  Farringdon  nose 
<and  mouth,  and  his  mother's  eyes.  And  he 
had  known  Miss  Dick  Menteith  from  childhood. 

And  she  had  never  seen  any  better  man 
than  he  among  the  young  merchants  and 
advocates  whom  her  father  was  pleased  to 
patronise  as  friends. 

And    he   represented   to   her   the    liberal 
arts,   dress,  and  civilised  accomplishments  of 
the    refined    South,    as    contrasted   with    the 
extremely  unattractive  side  of  Northern  life 
with  which  she  was  familiar.     And  her  young 
and  imaginative  mind  had  striven  to  endow 
him  with  a  halo  of  picturesque  ballad-born 
interest   and   romance,  at  once   praiseworthy 
and   pitiful.     When   a   child,    she   had    been 
educated   on    songs  and   stories  of  the  wild 
old  days  gone  by,  in  ringing  and  triumphant 
or    pitiful    and    pathetic    verse,    by    an    old 
nurse.     At   a  later  acre  she   had  revelled   in 
the   paradise   of    many   mansions   laid    open 

N    2 
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to  her  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  became  in- 
fected with  a  touch  of  that  fervid  tragic 
devotion  which  many  a  noble  Scotch  man 
and  woman  has  felt  for  the  ill-starred  family, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  dra<?  their  friends 
to  ruin  with  them.  In  fact,  she  was  a  very 
ferocious  Jacobite,  and  went  through  many 
interesting  and  perilous  adventures  in  that 
cause — -in  her  mind's  eye — at  the  age  of 
about  fourteen.  Solitary  and  romance-fed, 
living  with  an  unsympathetic  Glaswegian 
father,  faintly  remembering  a  dead  mother, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  she  should  grow 
to  like  the  youth  from  England,  who  was 
first  her  playfellow  and  leading  gentleman 
in  any  historic  part  she  chose  to  dictate,  be 
it  Leicester,  or  Rob  Roy,  or  Ivanhoe,  or  Dirk 
Hatteraick,  and  subsequently,  in  later  years, 
her  cultivated  and  civilised  companion.  Poor 
Dick  !  How  could  she  help  being  fond  of> 
'Fore  God,  her  only  jig-maker  f 
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And  her  father  and  aunt  encouraged  it, 
and  bowed  down  and  worshipped  George 
Malcolm  Farringdon  for  the  sake  of  the 
shekels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  the  estates, 
and  the  goodly  apparel  he  was  expected  to 
inherit,  and  the  name  of  which  the  association 
with  that  of  Menteith  would  be  once  more 
freshened  in  the  minds  of  men. 

And  old  Kimburls,  as  Richard  Menteith, 
Esq.,  was  invariably  styled  in  Scotland,  went 
blandly  about  Glasgow  city,  talking  of  "my 
son-in-law  that  is  to  be,  Farringdon  of  the 
Keckleshope  family,  you  know."  And  tall, 
shapeless,  sandy-haired  merchants,  advocates 
and  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  even  a  few 
Lords  of  Session,  friends  of  the  late  Lord 
Corpeddie  (father  of  Miss  Johnstoune  of 
Corpeddie,  Kimburls'  wife),  went  about  the 
streets,  grinning  at  the  wind  and  dust  and 
fog  as  only  a  Scotchman  can  grin,  saying 
to     one     another :     "  Miss    Dick,    Kimburls* 
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daughter,  will  be  marryin'  that  Farringclon, 
they  tell  me."     "  Hell  be  an  Englishman  ?  " 

"  Farringdon  of  Keckleshope,  they  say. 
That  is,  Kimburls  says.  It's  likely  it'll  not 
be  true  ? " 

Old  Lord  Cowbiggins,  a  gentleman  of  the 
oldest  possible  school,  said  conclusively  : 

"  Keckleshope !  Dick  Menteith  is  too 
good  to  marry  any  Keckleshope  Farringdon 
that  ever  was  hatched.  Kimburls  is"  a  d — d 
money-hunting  old  gomeril,  and  young  Far- 
ringdon is  a  conceited  sumph.  Set  them  up  ! 
I'll  give  that  gairrul  a  bit  of  my  mind  when 
this  d — d  court  rises." 

Worthy  old  Mr.  Toumharns,  the  Free 
minister,  said  to  poor  Dick :  "  My  dear,  he 
may  be  the  most  aixcellent  young  man  in 
the  wurrld.  A'll  not  say  he  is,  but  he 
may  be.  But  surely  he'll  be  an  Erastian?" 
Which  of  course  made  Dick  violently  defend 
"  him  "  and  like  him  all  the  more. 
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George  knew  little,  and  carecl  less,  about 
ballads,  and  did  not  understand  the  language 
or  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  composed  ; 
but  he  gently  patronised  them,  and  talked 
about  their  possessing  a  certain  barbaric 
beauty.  .  Dick,  whilst  holding  his  superior 
critical  powers  in  due  reverence,  felt  inward 
convictions  of  a  partially  emotional,  partially 
instinctive  nature,  which  George's  expres- 
sions scarcely  conveyed.  She  did  not  quite 
comprehend  the  purpose  and  utility  of  the 
potent  critical  talisman  nil  admirari.  And 
wThen  she  played  the  old  melodies  she  knew  on 
the  old  piano — a  flat  rectangular  piano,  fitting 
into  a  dark  niche — with  the  light  of  the  pale 
wax  candles  on  her  fair  small  head,  Kimburls 
would  nod  his  head  and  wave  his  hands 
strictly  out  of  time,  while  Miss  Jane  Men- 
teith,  in  her  chair,  would  gradually  and  un- 
consciously unbend,  forget  the  account  of 
the   General   Free   Assembly  which   she  was 
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reading,  and  begin  to  remember  temporarily 
that  she  was  a  woman  with  a  live  Scotch 
heart.  There  was  not  much  of  it,  but  it 
definitely  existed  somewhere  in  the  rigid  and 
attenuated  thoracic  cavity  of  the  paternal 
aunt.  And  Dick's  music  proved  that  occa- 
sionally. As  for  George  Farringdon,  all  the 
sentiment  that  could  respond  to  stimulation 
in  him  was  evoked.  It  principally  resembled 
the  feeling  of  a  street-boy  between  whom 
and  a  bun  a  plate-glass  window  is  fixed. 
And  it  must  be  said  for  George  that  he 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  window.  And 
they  expected  to  get  married  in  about  half 
a  year,  when  the  summer  was  over,  and 
with  it  their  trip  to  Europe,  and  when 
George's  University  had  endowed  him  with 
her  testamur. 


$art  the  ^hirfc. 
CASPAK'S    MIDSUMMER   MADNESS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

Ich  weiss  nicht  was  da  noch  werden  soil1? 

Schon  dammert's  im  feuchten  Grande, 
Die  Fledermaus  maclit  ahnungsvoll 

Um  den  alten  Stadtwall  die  Runde. 


And  the  long-projected  expedition  of  Charlie 
and  Caspar  to  foreign  lands  actually  took 
place  in  the  Long  Vacation  succeeding  the 
summer  session.  It  would  be  a  cheap  and 
humble  tour,  Charlie  represented  to  his  rela- 
tions, paid  for  out  of  his  own  money  earned,  in 
the  form  of  a  scholarship,  by  his  own  labour. 
His  grandmother  admitted  that  travel  was 
a  great  thing  for  a  young  man,  and  "  opened 
his  mind ; "  and  let  him  go,  after  giving  him 
advice  and   caution  of  a   somewhat   obsolete 
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nature,  derived  from  her  own  experiences  of 
a  bridal  tour.  Aunt  Lucy  insisted  that  he 
was  to  keep  a  journal ;  and  Lily  Carew  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  accompany  him,  in  the 
favourite  Shakespearean  disguise  of  a  boy. 
But  he  and  Caspar  (the  "personal  con- 
ductor" of  the  journey)  started  alone,  and 
their  quarters  are  now  in  the  heart  of  moun- 
tain and  forest  land,  where  the  sky  is  blue, 
the  river  brown,  and  the  buildings  red.  It 
matters  not  in  which  of  the  two  dozen  and 
odd  kingdoms,  hereditary  principalities,  and 
grand  duchies.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  town  is  in  a  grand  duchy,  that  it  con- 
tains a  Residenz — something  between  a  bar- 
rack and  an  hotel  in  appearance,  provided 
with  helmeted  sentries  promenading  before 
vividly  striated  sentry-boxes.  Said  town  is 
called  Schlangenberg,  and  is  situate  in  the 
valley  of  the  Schlange,  a  brown  and  speckly 
tributary  of  the  Rhine,  which  well  deserves 
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its  ophidian  name.  The  brown  comes  from 
plentiful  and  frequently-stirred  mud,  com- 
bined with  Schlangenberg  sewage.  The 
broad  gray  dabs  and  speckles  of  dry  colour 
are  flat  stones.  Yet  the  river  is  beautiful, 
and  one  can  love  it,  smell  and  all. 

Charlie  and  Caspar  are  sitting  in  the 
garden  of  a  tavern  or  Garten- Wirthschaft 
on  the  oue  side  of  the  Schlange,  watching 
it  reflect  the  town  and  sky  on  the  other. 
The  town  is  ancient  and  beautiful.  Its  tall 
houses  are  high-roofed,  and  covered  with 
tiles  which  in  daylight  are  red-brown  if  old, 
and  mottled-yellow  if  new,  but  are  now  of 
a  uniform  dusky  colour.  The  tower  of  the 
old  Stift-Kirche  stands  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  encampment  of  human  dwellings,  with  a 
red  stone  shaft  and  bell-shaped  bulbous 
steeple  of  blue  slate.  Behind  and '  above 
the  town  is  the  Schloss — an  ivied,  mossy 
Burg-Ruine,  with   empty  roofless  towers  and 
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skeleton  gables,  through  whose  window-fretted 
wall  the  moon  will  shine  later  on,  giving 
such  stainless  beauty  and  still  dignity  to 
this  great  silent  sepulchre  of  the  dead  Middle 
Age,  and  its  mighty  and  ferocious  Eitters 
and  Grafs  (who  were  to  the  present  grand- 
ducal  dignity  as  great  a  contrast  as  the 
tenantless  Schloss  is  to  the  ceremony  and 
sentry-ridden  Eesidenz),  as  will  make  the 
most  prosaic  tourist  leave  his  bed  and  his 
Baedeker  for  a  while,  to  think  confusedly  of 
higher  things. 

It  was  built  from  the  red  quarries  in  the 
wooded  hill  on  whose  side  it  stands,  as  the 
town  was — and  continues  to  be. 

Behind  the  delicately-etched  outline  of 
fir-tree  tops  that  crown  the  crest  of  the  hill 
is  the  faint  golden  glow  of  a  moon  unrisen. 
There  is  also  a  hill  behind  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  where  our  Garten- Wirthschaft 
and  its  two  English  occupants  are,  called  the 
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Traubenberg,   from  the  many  shelving  vine- 
yards that  cover  it,  tier  above  tier,  whereof 
in    the   proper   season    the    natives   make   a 
pallid  golden  beverage,  a  very  "poor  creature," 
which  they  call  Schlangen-wein.     The  trian- 
gular notch  formed  by  the  river-valley  seen 
in  section  between  these   two   hills   is   filled 
by  the  distant  western  sky  and  a  wide  level 
plain,    now   shadowy,    limitless,    and    sombre 
with  twilight,  specked  here  and  there  by  the 
spark  of  a  train  rushing  as  fast  as  a  German 
train  is  permitted  to  rush. 

The  firmament  is  faint  from  the  fervency 
of  a  summer  day  just  departed.  The  long, 
thin,  frayed,  vaporous  streaks  of  cloud  that 
slope  across  it  are  now  dull  brown,  that  were 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  dazzling  flame  and 
salmon-colour.  The  atmosphere  that  looked 
green,  and  azure,  and  opal,  is  now  gray — 
a  pale,  colourless,  transparent  gray — cut 
sharply     across     by     the     three     arches     of 
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the    high -backed,    black -looking,    old    stone 
bridge. 

And  everything  except  the  bat  above  is 
very  still.  And  the  scent  of  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  comes  out  now  as  it  never  does  in 
the  day. 

And  the  two  sunburnt  travellers,  sallow 
in  this  demi-jour,  have  ordered  two  fresh 
glasses  of  beer. 

"  What  a  splendid  old  town  it  is  ! "  at  last 
observes  young  Deane,  after  a  prolonged 
silence. 

"It  is.  Strange  that  it  should  be  when 
it  holds  such  mean  crawling  things  as  it 
does.  Go  across  the  bridge,  and  into  the 
streets.  What  is  the  soul  of  this  beautiful 
body  ?  Swaggering  soldiers,  sodden  students, 
cringing  Jews,  dirty  lanes,  an  atmosphere 
of  Mainzer  cheese,  fried  fish,  garlic,  German 
tobacco,  and  other  worse  and  nameless  things. 
In  the  Wirthshauser,  what  ?     The  Schlangen- 
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berger  Anzeiger  and  beer.  In  the  cafes  ? 
Billiards,  the  Schlangenberger  Anzeiger,  and 
beer.  In  the  houses  of  the  Philisterei  ? 
Dulness,  the  Schlangenberger  Anzeiger,  and 
beer.  In  the  Eesidenz  ?  A  Grand  Duke, 
some  soldiers,  more  dulness,  more  Anzeiger, 
and  much  more  beer.  In  the  Schloss  ? 
Silence  and  nothing,  and  trees  and  twilight. 
And  that  is  the  best  place  of  all." 

"  Can  no  good  thing  come  out  of  Schlan- 
genberg  % " 

"We  have  just  come  out  of  it.  I  look 
towards   you.     Prosit ! " 

"Prosit!" 

"  One  of  the  best  things,"  adds  Charlie, 
"that  comes  out  of  it  is  this  refreshing 
amber  fluid." 

"  The  best  thing  they  produce  in  Germany 
except  music  and  poetry.  All  we  have  to 
complain  of  is  that  they  make  them  in  too 
large  quantities." 

VOL.   I.  O 
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"  Don't  you  like  German  poetry  and  music, 
then  ? " 

"And  beer?  Of  course  I  do.  I  like 
everything  that  is  good  when  it  is  good.  I 
even  like  Germans  sometimes." 

"  You  are  very  condescending.  Aren't  you 
of  German  descent  yourself  ?  Thy  name 
bewrayeth  thee." 

"  My  name  betrays  a  race  that  had  art  and 
letters  when  the  Germans  were  in  an  even 
more  barbaric  state  than  at  present." 

"  That's  hardly  consistent  with  your  last 
speech,  is  it  ?  " 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  I  think  it  a  stern 
kindness  to  check  in  a  rising  young  man, 
whose  aim  is  to  make  himself  generally  plea- 
sant, it  is  the  habit  of  attacking  people  for 
inconsistency.  Inconsistency  is  one  of  the 
few  luxuries,  except  beer,  which  Fate  spares 
to  a  poor  man,  and  one  of  the  dearest  human 
vices,  as  you  will  find,  when  you  have  learned 
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to  know  anything  about  women.     I  didn't  say 
I   thoroughly   admired    Germans,    or   that    I 
thoroughly  admired  anybody.    The  best  butter 
has  hairs  in  it,  as  a  proverb  of  this  dear  and 
truly  delicate  old  country  hath  it.      Here  I 
will  give  you  some  facts,  hitherto  neglected  in 
natural  history  books,  that  will  explain  my 
appreciation  of  Germans.     There  are,  I  would 
have  you  know,  two  sorts  of  rats,  the  hungry 
and  the  fat,  as  the  poet  says.     There  are  also 
two  sorts  of  human  beings — the   clever  and 
the   stupid.       In   England  that   fact   can   be 
realised  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  latter  class 
is  in  an  incomparable  majority.     But  though 
a  really  clever   and  good  Englishman  is  far 
better  and  cleverer  than  a  really  ditto  ditto 
German,  a  stupid  German  is  less  offensively 
aggressive    than    a    stupid    Englishman — he 
keeps  and  recognises   his    place   more.     You 
don't  find  my  friend  the  clever  fool  so  much 
here.     I  think  he  is  a  genuine  British  product. 

o  2 
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There  is  a  forwardness  about  the  British  fool 
which  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the  German  one." 

"  Why  are  you  always  so  beastly  discon- 
tented with  everything  ? " 

"  I  am  not  aware  that  I  said  I  was  dis- 
contented with  anything.  I  said  that  the 
streets  of  Schlangenberg  smelt,  and  intimated 
that  the  majority  of  their  inhabitants  were 
rather  stupid,  in  which  respect  they  resemble 
the  population  of  any  other  place.  I  did  not 
express  dissatisfaction  or  surprise  at  that  fact. 
I  have  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than  placidly 
comfortable.  I  have  a  fine  evening,  a  beau- 
tiful outlook,  good  beer,  and  a  highly  enter- 
taining friend,  who  has  not  spoken  three 
sentences  as  yet,  I  fancy.  I  am  not  in  love 
with  anybody.      Was  willst  du  noch  mehr  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  propose  that  we  should  do 
now  we  are  here  ? " 

"  Enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  place.     Climb 
the  hills  when  we  feel  so  disposed ;  bathe  in 
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the  river ;  go  walks ;  talk  ;  smoke  ;  write  ; 
read." 

"  Nothing  could  be  better  as  a  holiday 
programme.  And  is  that  all  you  came  here 
for  ? " 

" 1  might  have  proposed  our  going  to  a 
dozen  different  beautiful  places.  Fate  drifted 
me  here.  It  is  a  good  place.  We  are  free, 
we  are  alone,  we  live  cheaply  and  pleasantly, 
and  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  scrapes.  When 
I  go  back  to  England  it  will  be  when  the 
Knights  of  the  Pen  are  regathered  at  the 
Round  Table  of  <  The  Spotted  Hound.' " 

The  garden  the  pair  were  sitting  in  over- 
hung the  riverside  road,  which  was  protected 
from  the  landslips  which  might  have  inter- 
rupted the  traffic  by  a  red  stone  wall  some 
nine  feet  high.  The  summit  of  this  wall  was 
at  their  feet.  A  low  wooden  trellis  ran  along 
the  broad  flat  edge,  covered  with  clustering 
clematis  and  Virginian  vine,  long  stray  sprays 
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of  which  hung  down  over  the  wall  below. 
They  could  see  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  road  in  both  directions — one  way  towards 
the  bridge,  the  other  up  the  winding,  dark- 
ening river- valley,  where  village  lights  began 
to  gleam  redly.  Far  away  the  white  dusty 
road's  curves  swerved  round  cliff  and  bush 
and  rock,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a  final  winding. 
At  this  part  of  it  a  black  spot  appeared,  not 
unlike  an  insect  in  motion.  The  gleaming 
lividity  of  the  road  made  it  visible  where  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  indistinguishable 
in  the  shades  that  were  rising.  (The  shades 
of  night  do  not  fall — pace  Longfellow.  The 
highest  parts  are  the  last  to  be  obscured  in  the 
gloaming.)  This  black  spot,  on  nearer  exami- 
nation, proved  to  be  a  two-horse  droschke 
taking  someone  out  for  the  favourite  evening 
drive  along  the  river.  It  passed  under  Charlie 
and  Caspar's  eyes  as  they  sat  looking  over  the 
trellis.     Charlie   and  Caspar  were   sitting   on 
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opposite  sides  of  the  table.  The  former  faced 
the  east  and  the  valley  of  the  Schlange ;  the 
latter  faced  the  west  and  the  bridge,  open 
plain,  and  sky.  The  town  joined  their  sepa- 
rate views  into  a  semicircle,  of  which  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  town  was,  roughly 
speaking,  a  radius,  regarding  the  table  in  the 
riverside  beer-garden  as  a  centre.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  Caspar  saw  whoever  might 
be  sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  horses  in 
this  carriage  as  it  turned  to  cross  the  bridge ; 
and  on  this  seat  of  the  droschke  sat  a  girl 
apparently  quite  young,  dressed  in  white, 
with  a  large  straw  and  cream  satin  Vandyck 
hat  with  a  white  feather.  She  carried  a  white 
fan.  And  Caspar  saw  her  face,  and  saw 
nothing  else.  He  could  not  have  described 
her  then,  except  to  say  that  she  was  fair,  and 
that  he  knew  she  had  the  most  peaceful  and 
beautiful  face  he  had  ever  seen.  It  came  on 
him  like  a  shock,  this  vision  that  went  away 
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into  the  dusk  as  quickly  as  it  came  from  it. 
But  she  saw  his  face  and  dark  hair  leaning 
on  his  hand  in  the  sallow  gray  glow  of  the 
evening.     Charlie  had  not  seen  her. 

"  Homeward-bound  tourists,  I  suppose  ?  '* 
said  he. 

"Who  was  sitting  on  the  seat  facing 
you  ? " 

"  Old  gentleman  and  lady — gray  felt 
squash  hat ;  white  sunshade  lined  with 
green  ;  Baedeker ;  mild  cigar." 

Then  they  strolled  out,  paid  the  "lawin," 
and  went  across  the  bridge,  and  back  to  the 
tall  old  house  in  the  Boss-Platz  where  they 
lodged. 

There  was  music,  and  "  Italienische 
Nacht"  in  some  garden  not  far  off;  and 
Charlie  leaned  out  of  the  window  listening 
to  it,  and  letting  hot  tobacco-ashes  fall  on 
the  policeman  as  he  passed  and  repassed. 

There   are    few   more   beautiful,   peaceful, 
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and  one  may  say  pathetic  things  than  distant 
music  on  a  summer  night,  especially  if  that 
music  be  "An  den  schonen  blauen  Donau," 
as  it  then  was.  I  know  that  the  waltz  is 
hackneyed,  and  I  know  that  the  Donau  is 
not  blue,,  but  that  is  nothing. 

The  rooms  were  very  high — high  enough 
to  satisfy  Professor  Teufelsdrockh,  late  of  the 
Wahngasse  of  Weissnichtwo— being  two  out 
of  a  row  of  several  garrets.  Very  comfortable 
garrets,  however,  these  two  travellers  found 
them,  being  men  of  a  nature  to  find  comfort 
wherever  were  health,  fun,  and  friendship. 
Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria,  as  the  students  used  to 
shout  through  the  open  windows  of  their 
kneipe-locals.  And  when  the  Schloss  arose, 
like  a  red  dream -picture  from  the  "Nibelungen 
Lied,"  out  of  a  base  of  morning  mist,  through 
which  the  July  sunrise  gleamed  with  the 
solitary  and  mysterious  glory  of  early  morn- 
ing,   the    sight    was    worth     the     effort     of 
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climbing  four  flights  of  polished  wooden  stairs 
to  see. 

"  By-the-way,"  said  Charlie,  bringing  his 
head  back  into  the  room,  "  who  was  sitting 
in  the  part  of  the  carriage  I  didn't  see  ? " 

"In  mine  eyes,  the  sweetest  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  upon." 

"Oh!  And  these  things  being  thus,  what 
do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  go  most  festinately  to  bed  ;  and 
you  had  better  do  the  same.  It's  past  ten, 
and  one  can't  sleep  long  in  these  summer 
mornings." 

"You  can.  But  I  mean,  what  course  are 
you  going  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  fair 
unknown — by  me  unseen  ?  Are  you  going 
to  write  verses  ?  Are  you  going  to  recant 
all  the  scorn  you  emptied  from  the  buckets 
of  your  bitterness  on  young  lovers  ?  Are 
you  going  to  serenade  ?  Where  do  you  think 
you'll  break  out  first  ?  " 
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M  I  think  I  shall  incontinently  break  your 
head  first,  if  you  indulge  in  much  more  of 
the  shorter  catechism  of  insanity.  Because 
I  simply  remark  that  I  saw  a  pretty  girl 
with  an  attractive  expression,  and  borrowed 
from  Shakespeare  for  the  better  utterance  of 
that  opinion,  why  should  I  be  made  a  target 
for  blunt  arrows  ?  Your  mind  jumps  at 
romantic  conclusions  with  such  telegraphic 
haste  that  one  can  see  clearly  what  is  upper- 
most in  it.  But  you  needn't  invest  your 
friends  with  the  mantle  that  cloaks  your  own 
mind." 

"  You  are  too  emphatic,  old  boy,  in  your 
defence  to  be  genuine.     It's  not  good  enough." 

"  Lord !  and  how  long  have  you  professed 
apprehension  ? " 

"  Since  I  fell  into  the  same  hole  myself. 
I  have  not  been  the  same  man  since." 

"  Haven't  you  ?  Well,  you  haven't  long 
been   a   man    of   any   sort   at  all.     You  will 
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be  able  to  be  a  great  many  different  ones  in 
ten  years  or  so,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.'7 

"  Caspar  Eosenfeld,  you  are  babbling  non- 
sense, as  an  excuse  for  changing  the  subject. 
You  are  suffering  from  love  at  first  sight, 
and  are  ashamed  of  it  for  unknown  reasons." 

"  Go  to  bed,"  grunted  Caspar. 

"  I  say,  how  about  the  '  callous  cicatrix/ 
eh?"  To  this  sally  there  was  no  reply,  and 
Charlie  undressed  in  a  leisurely  way,  walking 
about  the  room  whistling. 

' '  Caspar  !  "     Silence.     < '  Caspar  ! " 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Eemember  it  is  written,  '  Eros,  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  gods."' 

"Though  it  be  not  written,  remember 
that  you  are  an  ass." 

"  You  quote  wrong.     It's  the  other  way." 

'  'What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Eemember  that  I  am  an  ass." 

"  Quite  so.     Good-night." 


CHAPTER   IT. 

SHOWING   HOW   A   SUMMER   MORNING   MAY   BE 
WASTED. 

When  Caspar  came  down  the  next  morning 
he  found  Charlie  just;  returned  from  the 
enclosed  mud-puddle,  locally  called  a  bathing- 
place,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  garden 
while  the  maid  Anna  brought  breakfast.  This 
meal  was  spread  under  an  acacia-tree  in 
the  back-garden,  and  the  consumers  sat  on 
springy  iron  chairs,  whose  legs  sank  deeply 
when  sat  on  into  the  turf — no,  not  the  turf, 
but  the  earth,  studded  with  alternate  small 
stones   and   weeds,    which   is   thought   to  be 
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turf  in  Germany.  Charlie  remarked,  flourish- 
ing the  local  news  sheet : 

"  I  have  been  pretending  to  read  this 
beastly  thing,  to  impose  on  Anna,  while  she 
brought  the  coffee.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
if  there  is  anything  besides  advertisements." 

"  Let's  see.  A  series  of  solide  mddchen 
want  places.  There  will  be  a  great  double 
military  concert  on  Sunday  evening  in  the 
Blumen-Garten,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  and  Imperial  107th  Infantry 
Eegiment  and  the  Grand  Ducal  and  Imperial 
18th  Cuirassier  ditto,  under  the  leading  of 
Herr  Ober-Capellmeister  Grunbaum,  with 
Bengal  illumination.  That  will  please  you, 
especially  the  Bengal  illumination.  The  only 
news  which  is  not  copied  from  the  English 
paper  of  the  day  before  yesterday  is  the  recent 
arrivals  at  the  hotels." 

"  Talking  of  recent  arrivals,  when  I  went 
for  my  morning  dip,  while  you  were  snoring 
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(don't  deny  that  you  snore),  I  met  a  fellow 
there  I  know  at  home — rather  a  decent  sort, 
who  has  a  place  in  our  neighbourhood.  I 
have  been  slightly  acquainted  with  him  for 
years,  and,  though  he  was  a  little  too  aristo- 
cratic to  fraternise  with  a  humble  beggar  like 
me  at  home,  here  of  course  it's  different  (you 
know  the  funny  way  one  finds  intimate 
friends  abroad  in  people  whom  one  barely 
nods  to  in  England),  and  he  happens  to  be 
here.  He  is  staying  at  the  same  hotel  with 
some  people  called  Menteith." 

"  All  this  is  truly  interesting ;  especially 
the  fact  that  he  is  staying  at  an  hotel  which 
contains  some  people  called  Menteith.  Is 
that  the  end  of  the  story — all  the  early  worm 
you  have  picked  up  ?  " 

"  Don't  scoff  till  I've  done.  His  name  is 
Farringdon.  He  was  in  church  that  Christmas 
Day,  you  know." 

"  More  and  more  exciting  this  story  grows. 
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His  name  is  Farringdon.  He  was  at  church 
on  Christmas  Day.     Pray  go  on." 

"  I  found  them  in  the  paper.  Here  they 
are  :  '  Hotel  zum  Kron-Prinz.  —  Menteith, 
Scotland ;  Miss  Menteith,  Miss  K.  Menteith  ; 
Farringdon,  England/" 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  it  appears  that  the  old  male 
Menteith  is  a  kind  of  uncle  or  third  Scotch 
cousin,  or  something,  to  Farringdon." 

"Do  you  take  sugar?" 

"Yes,  lots.  Then  another  curious  thing 
happened.  While  we  were  standing  about 
on  the  shore,  after  coming  out  of  the  Bad 
Place,  as  it's  called  (and  it  was  hot  enough 
this  morning),  the  man  Farringdon  said  he 
was  waiting  for  his  aunt,  or  third  Scotch 
cousin,  to  come  out  of  the  female  Bad  Place. 
She  came.  Farringdon  introduced  me  as  an 
intimate  friend  of  his.  Aunt  (or  cousin) 
Menteith  bowed  stiffly,  and  seemed  conscious 
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that  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  bathing. 
I  don't  mean  clean,  you  know,  but  dishevelled. 
So  I  left  them." 

"Your  coffee  is  filming  over.  You  will 
be  able  to  skate  on  it  when  this  exhilarating 
romance  about  people  I  don't  know  is  done." 

"  The  aunt  is  the  lady  who  was  in  the 
back  seat  of  that  carriage  last  night ;  but 
I  am  boring  you.  What  shall  we  do  after 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  you  malicious  young  ape  !  You 
have  left  off  at  the  instant  an  element  of 
interest  got  into  your  story." 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  signify.  There  isn't 
much  more  to  tell." 

"Was  the  aunt  Menteith  alone?" 

"  Certainly.  Why  ?  You  seem  to  find 
my  story  less  stupid  than  I  thought  you 
did." 

"  It  was  as  stupid  a  story  as  only  you 
could  tell.     Is  that  all  of  it  ? " 

VOL.  I.  P 
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"Well,  they  suggested  I  should  dine  at 
their  table  d'hote" 

"  And  you  accepted  ? " 

"Not  exactly.  I  said  I  had  a  friend 
with  me — an  eccentric  sort  of  cuss,  who 
wore  his  hair  long,  and  wrote  in  the  papers." 

"  Blaspheming  idiot !  She'll  think  I'm  a 
reporter." 

"  Who's  <  she '  ? " 

"  Aunt  Menteith,  naturally.  What  effect 
did  your  telling  description — quite  uncalled 
for,  by-the-way — have  ?  " 

"What  does  it  matter  what  people  like 
that  think  of  a  contemner  of  public  opinion 
like  yourself  ?  " 

"Answer  my  questions,  or  I'll  brain  you 
with  the  coffee-pot." 

"  They    said,    c  Oh,    bring    him    too ! '     I 
accepted  for  both." 
"Like  your  cheek." 
"And  explained  that  you  were  generally 
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harmless,  though  your  relations  paid  me 
handsomely  to  look  after  you  in  a  medical 
way,  permanently." 

"You  have  indeed  distinguished  yourself 
this  morning.  You  deserve  your  breakfast  now." 

"  The  coffee  is  an  importation  from  the 
glacial  period,  and  has  pillow-cases  floating 
on  it,  and  noisome  beasts  walking  on  them. 
It's  all  your  fault  for  making  me  talk  so 
long  on  matters  you  swear  don't  interest 
you  the  least."     And  Charlie  ate. 

Caspar  communed  with  himself,  pushing 
his  cup  away  from  him,  and  lighting  a 
thing  called  a  cigar  in  Germany  and  costing 
ten  pfennigs,  invented  all  sorts  of  schemes 
and  long  stories  of  what  might  happen  if 
he  once  got  acquainted  with  that  quiet  fair- 
haired  fairy  in  the  two-horse  droschke. 
Charlie  had  not  seen  her  (presumably  "  Miss 
E.  Menteith ").  Caspar,  you  see,  had,  and 
that  made  a  great  difference  between  them. 
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Caspar's  self-communion,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
articulately  portrayed,  was  of  this  kind : 
"  Question  is,  what  is  to  happen  ?  Shall  I 
let  her  remain  for  ever  to  me  the  passing 
vision  of  a  summer  evening,  like  the  clouds 
with  golden  wings  that  give  the  still  sky  its 
beauty,  and  are  gone  before  we  have  well 
seen  them  ?  Or  shall  I  be  introduced  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  perhaps  find  that  she  is- 
fond  of  lawn-tennis,  crewel-work,  and  Miss 
Braddon's  novels  ?  But  supposing  I  find 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  that  she  is  what 
she  looks — beautiful  and  pure  and  gracious, 
full  of  all  fair  thought  and  strange 
imaginings  ?  I  was  too  far  off  to  see  her 
eyes'  colour.  I  think  they  must  be  gray  and 
deep,  like  the  sea,  like  those  eyes  Baudelaire 
tells  of,  or  those  other  eyes,  perhaps, 


That  wax  and  "wane  with  love  for  hours ; 
Green  as  green  flame — blue-gray,  like  skies, 
And  soft,  like  sighs. 
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And  sometimes  there  should  be  a  wondering 
far-away  look  in  them,  like  the  recollection 
of  some  old  Edda  story  or  Nibelung  romance, 
which  she  figured  in  in  a  previous  state  of 
existence,  or  one  of  those  tragic  and  mys- 
terious .anonymous  poems  so  plentiful  in  her 
native  land.  There  is  a  fairy  tale  in  her 
eyes  to  him  who  can  read  it.  And  perhaps 
I  might  read  it.  And  I  have  not  even  seen 
the  book  yet.  Let  time  shape,  and  there 
an  end."  And  he  stared  up  through  the 
smoke  into  the  blue  air. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  you?" 
said  Charlie,  wiping  his  mouth.  "  What 
shall  we  do  this  morning  ? " 

"As  it  is  my  duty  to  write  letters,  and 
yours  to  read  '  Otto's  German  Grammar ' 
and  '  Materia  Medica,'  we  will  taste  of  the 
keen  pleasure  of  neglecting  our  duties.  We 
will  ascend  to  the  woods  near  the  Schloss, 
we   will    take    pipes,    and    some    instructive 
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book  to  lay  open  before  us  to  impose  on 
public  opinion.  Then  we  will  lie  about  and 
watch  the  clouds  crossing  the  fir-tree  tops, 
and  the  sunshine  coming  in  long  dewy- 
diagonal  downstrokes  between  the  stems, 
and  you  shall  tell  me  all  your  hospital 
funny  stories  over  again  ;  and  I  will  laugh, 
and  then " 

"  Well,  after  this  invigorating  morning  ?  " 

"After  that  we  will  dine  at  one  o'clock, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  this  savage 
and  benighted  country,  at  your  table  d'hdte 
at  the  "  Kron-Prinz." 

"All  right.  By-the-way,  didn't  you  say 
there  was  a  girl  in  that  carriage  ? " 

"  In  which  carriage  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  a  hypocrite  !  Seriously,  wasn't 
there  ? " 

"  In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  think  there 
was.     And  she  was  fair." 

Charlie   softly   whistled   the   refrain  of  a 
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popular  comic  song,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  irreverent  comment  on  the 
"situation,"  as  he  would  call  it.  Charlie 
was  fond  of  theatrical  slang,  and  thought 
the  use  of  it  showed  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  modes  of  the  town.  I  regret  to 
add  that  he  knew  all  the  popular  music-hall 
songs,  and  too  frequently  and  too  appositely- 
quoted  them.  His  whistle  just  now  was 
peculiarly  irritating,  suggesting  a  hideously 
vulgar  jargon  (or  jobelin,  as  Villon  might 
call  it)  about  "  real  jam,"  which  drew  from 
Caspar  the  remark  :  "If  I  am  to  take  you 
out  with  me  you  will  assume  the  virtue 
you  have  not,  and  behave  like  a  civilised 
member  of  society,  and  not  spread  the  idea 
that  I  associate  with  that  cross  between  a 
satyr  and  the  Aquarium  orang-outang  called 
a  medical  student,  who  lives  in  a  music-hall 
and  sleeps  in  a  police-cell." 

"Now  I  call   that   unkind,   as  it  is  only 
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through  me  that  you  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  speaking  to  that  young  lady,  for 
whom  I  have  the  profoundest  respect.  Come 
on  ! " 

And  Charlie  clattered  down  the  red  free- 
stone steps,  which  led  from  the  garden  into 
the  street  behind  the  house,  whistling, 
"  There's  another  good  man  gone  wrong ! " 
Caspar  put  a  copy  of  "  Faust "  in  his  pocket 
and  followed,  looking  round  for  some  object 
of  trifling  value  and  considerable  weight  to 
hurl  at  his  volatile  and  flippant  friend  in 
the  foreground. 

Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  as  a  morning's 
occupation  than  a  climb  up  the  moist  shady 
sand-paths  that  lead  through  fir  and  beech 
woods,  up  to  and  beyond  the  old  Schloss  of 
Schlangenberg.  There  it  is  cool,  though  the 
Eoss-Platz  and  the  Anlage  be  frying  at  33° 
Celsius  (by  the  Grand-Ducal  and  Imperial 
public  thermometer  and  Witterangs-Bericht.) 
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And  there  is  a  pool  there,  where  white  water- 
lilies  float,  and  yellow  ones  hold  up  round 
heads  on  slender  strong  necks,  an  inch  or 
so  above  the  water.  And  grass  grows  down 
to  the  edge,  and  trees  cast  their  shadows 
on  the .  water,  and  make  stripes  of  shade 
and  sunlight  on  the  body  of  the  mutilated, 
moss-eaten,  gray  and  red  stone  Triton,  who 
is  meant  to  spout  up  water  in  the  middle — 
and  doesn't.  He  did  it  last,  probably,  when 
the  Schloss  had  a  roof  on  it. 

"  Better  than  the  Strand  this,  and  the 
1  Benk-City-Benk  ! '  'buses,  and  the  special 
editions,  and  boxes  of  lights,  isn't  it  ? "  said 
Charlie. 

"Ay,  or  St.  Philip's  Hospital,  redolent 
of  antiseptics  and  anaesthetics,  and  resonant 
with  wailing  children.  This  is  the  place  in 
which  to  read  German  poetry." 

"Or  to  sing  English,"  replied  Charlie, 
gazing  into  the  reedy,  weedy  pond,  and  softly 
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chanting  his  diabolical  chorus  of  "  Eeal 
Jam." 

"  You  annoy  me  very  much,"  said  Caspar ; 
"  I  think  I  should  pitch  you  into  the  pool, 
if  it  were  not  certain  that  you  would  raise 
mud  for  a  fortnight." 

"I  might  find  Ophelia  somewhere  at  the 
bottom." 

"No,  sir  !  Ophelia  floats  eternally  on  an 
English  stream,  which  is  always  carrying  her 
to  the  German  Ocean  and  never  gets  there. 
We  will  never  give  Shakespeare  up  to  the 
Deutschers.  They  may  have  the  mud-and- 
sand  bank  they  call  '  Helgoland/  if  they  like ; 
but  not — not  our  Shakespeare.  I  know  there 
is  a  prevailing  impression  in  the  University 
here  that  he  was  a  German  author,  but  that 
is  simply  their  cursed  conceit." 

"  You  know,  Kosenfeld,  theoretically,  if 
there  is  anything  in  heredity,  you  ought  to 
be   enthusiastic   about    the    Fatherland,   and 
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deride  and  despise  English  customs  and 
intellect,  and  English  commentators  of  the 
bard." 

"My  dear  young  friend,  if  there  were 
half  as  much  in  heredity  as  Zola  makes  out, 
I  ought  to  be  buying  old  clothes  and  eating 
fried  fish  this  minute.  Do  you  read  the 
naturalism  school  at  all  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  I  can  help.  It  is  rather 
a  trial,  too,  to  my  French." 

"  If  they  are  a  fair  representation  of  all 
grades  of  French  society,  I'm  sorry  for 
France." 

"  There  isn't  a  single  person  you  can  really 
like  in  them." 

"I  never  could  quite  reconcile  the  na- 
turalism of  Medan  with  the  naturalism  of 
Nature.  I  like  one,  and  I  don't  like  the 
other.  It  doesn't  matter.  There  are  still 
great  men  in  France  whose  words  are  good 
to  read,  and  don't  take  away  the   appetite. 
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What  I  object  to  even  more  than  the  high 
priest  of  Cloacina  at  Medan  are  the  posse 
of  young  disciples  who  blow  his  trumpet. 
"A  has  Medan!     Vive  Meudun!" 

But  the  discriminating  and  occasionally 
impatient  reader  cannot,  in  all  conscience,  be 
dragged  through  the  irresponsible  chatter  of 
two  lazy  young  men,  indulging  in  midsummer 
day's  dreams  in  a  German  forest.  If  there 
had  been  a  different  arrangement  made  by 
the  Fates,  there  might  have  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  listening  through  the  tree-stems 
to  the  "music  of  man  with  maid,"  which 
would  be  more  attractive  than  the  spasmodic 
and  intermittent  profundity  and  badinage  of 
two  sun-tanned,  tobacco-exhaling  males. 

They  talked  about  many  things,  from  Ben 
Jonson  to  bacteria  and  from  bacteria  to 
foreign  politics,  and  Caspar  quite  forgot  that 
he  had  a  book  in  his  pocket,  till  he  felt  it 
bumping    against   him    when    they   both   got 
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up  to  descend  the  hill.  The  Schloss  was  then 
full  of  tourists,  adorned  with  puggarees,  and  in 
abject  bondage  to  their  patron  saint  Baedeker, 
and  feeling  obliged  to  insist  on  identifying 
all  the  things  described  by  that  authority, 
instead  of  beingj  content  with  the  fact  that 
the  whole  was  beautiful,  whatever  the  name 
and  century  of  the  baron  or  elector  who  built 
some  wall   or  pinnacle. 

When  the  two  reached  the  promenade 
lined  with  chestnut-trees,  the  shady  Anlage 
where  all  Schlangenberg  exhibits  itself  of  an 
evening,  it  lay  in  a  state  of  calm  hot  desertion. 
The  hour  of  one  in  Schlangenberg  is  as 
sacred  as  the  hour  of  muezzin  in  the  laud 
of  Islam,  and  not  a  human  being  is  abroad. 
The  same  tranquil  and  solemn  solitude  exists 
in  every  town,  street,  and  lane  of  the  Father- 
land at  that  hour,  for  then  takes  place  the 
most  important  event  in  the  daily  history  of 
the  German  nation.     At  one  Germany  dines. 


CHAPTER  III. 

In  deinen  Augen  hab'  ich  einst  gelesen 

Es  blitzte  drinn'  von  Lieb'  und  Gliick  ein  Schein. 

The  Hotel  zum  Kron-Prinz  is  the  oldest, 
most  respectable,  and  most  expensive — or 
least  cheap — in  Schlangenberg,  and  conse- 
quently the  one  best  known  and  frequented 
by  the  numerous  foreign  visitors.  It  is  the 
centre  of  all  events  of  social  importance.  If 
you  want  to  be  married  or  buried,  you  will 
do  it  "  from  "  this  hotel.  If  a  committee  sits 
to  organise  a  boating  or  tennis  club,  it  dates 
its  decrees  from  it.  The  American  ball  takes 
place  in  its  white  and  gold  fest-saal  on  the 
4th  of  July.  It  is  in  the  same  square  as 
the    University    and    the    Grand-Ducal    and 
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Imperial  town-pump,  and  is  an  imposing 
building  advantageously  situated.  For  fur- 
ther details  (in  German-English)  see  the 
proprietor's  advertisement  in  "  Bradshaw." 

As  Caspar  stood  in  its  dining-room, 
dividing,  his  attention  between  a  life-size 
print  of  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  and  a 
hanging  time-table  of  the  Schlangenberg- 
Traubenberg-Donnerwetzingen  -  Staats  -  Eisen- 
bahn-Gesellschaft,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  a  male  voice  saying :  "  I  say,  Deane, 
who's  the  blue  and  sallow-faced  man  ?  Looks 
like  an  actor  on  leave,  doesn't  he  ? "  The 
blue  and  sallow-faced  man  continued  imper- 
turbably  his  study  of  the  Personen-Tarif. 

"  Shut  up.  He'll  hear  you.  It's  my 
friend  Eosenfeld.  Told  you  about  him,  you 
know.  Awfully  clever  chap  :  writes  and  all 
that,  you  know."  Then  Charlie  said  in  a 
louder  voice,  "Let  me  introduce  you  men: 
Farringdon — Eosenfeld. " 
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Caspar  turned  round,  and  found  a  fair 
and  rather  good-looking  young  man,  in  the 
act  of  saying  "  How  are  you  ?  "  and  thrusting 
forth  a  small  and  rather  pretty  hand,  with 
a  big  seal-ring  on  it.  They  shook  hands. 
George  Farringdon  was  faultlessly  dressed, 
as  Oxford  men  generally  are.  Caspar  was 
in  his  usual  ancient  but  becoming  suit  of 
dark-blue  serge.  Then  Miss  Menteith  the 
elder  appeared,  a  tall  and  gaunt  lady  (rather 
like  a  man  dressed  up,  as  Charlie  remarked 
afterwards,  with  characteristic  irreverence), 
who  gave  Caspar  what  she  would  describe 
as  a  "boo,"  and  made  remarks  anent  the 
heat  of  the  day.  English  and  American 
travellers  of  various  ages  and  sexes  were 
trooping  in  by  this  time,  and  pale  perspiring 
waiters  in  low-necked  shirts  were  rushing 
along  in  the  style  peculiar  to  waiters,  bearing 
impossibly  high  piles  of  soup-plates.  Among 
them  arrived  the  large  form  of  Menteith  of 
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Kimburl3 — a  red-faced  gentleman  with  small 
gray  eyes,  a  turned-up  nose,  and  shining 
white  hair — who  shook  hands  with  Caspar 
and  Charlie,  remarking,  "Ye'll  be  George's 
friends  I'm  thinking  !  "  very  cordially.  Kim- 
burls  was  always  cordial.  It  suited  his  style 
to  display  a  kind  of  bluff  hilarity,  coupled 
with  half-humorous,  half-cunning  observa- 
tions, which  were  made  more  amusing,  or 
more  expressive,  by  the  deep  Glasgow  grunt 
in  which  they  were  delivered.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  Glasgow  voice.  There  is  the 
plaintive  high  whine  (not  to  be  confused  with 
the  Highland  scream),  the  guttural  grunt, 
and  the  mixture  of  the  two.  Menteith  of 
Kimburls  had  the  middle  tone  of  the  above. 
Miss  Menteith,  "  Ma  suster,"  as  he  reintroduced 
her,  had  the  first  variety. 

And  behind  Kimburls  came  a  small 
figure,  in  a  pale,  creamy-white  dress  of 
washing   print,  dashed   here   and  there   with 
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pale  pink  ribbon,  with  fair  brown  hair  drawn 
up  from  the  back  of  the  neck  into  a  flat 
round  coil  near  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
developing  into  a  curly  and  still  fairer  halo 
round  the  upper  part  of  a  face,  of  which  the 
large  gray  eyes  had  in  them  a  still  absorbed 
and  dreamy  look  until  they  met  Caspar's, 
Then  they  suddenly  became  aware  that  they 
looked  on  human  beings  as  well  as  the  deep 
blue  heaven  beyond  the  open  windows  of 
the  "  Kron-Prinz  "  dining-saloon.  The  profile 
was  delicate  and  distinct,  with  a  straightness 
verging  on  the  retrousse.  There  are  straight- 
lined  noses  and  chins  which  verge  on  the 
aquiline,  and  others  which  verge  on  the 
opposite  type.  Such  persons  as  possess 
them  probably  have  relatives  in  whom  the 
characteristic  concavity  or  convexity  is  more 
marked.  Kimburls,  for  example,  had  a  de- 
cidedly concave  outline  to  his  nose.  This 
girl's   complexion    had   the   purity,   and,  one 
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might  almost  say,  the  seeming  fragility,  o 
white  egg-shell  china  with  the  dawn  shining 
through  it.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  in 
proportion  to  the  slight  and  light  body,  and 
the  whole  structure  looked  frail  enough  to 
ride  on  a  silver  cloud,  or  cross  the  sea  by 
walking  over  a  lunar  rainbow.  Caspar  is 
responsible  for  these  rather  fantastic  illus- 
trations. 

This  was  Miss  Dick  Menteith,  who  shook 
hands  with  Charlie  and  Caspar  when  intro- 
duced, oblivious  or  unaware  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  unconventional ;  thereby  causing 
the  raising  of  the  eyebrows  of  one  George 
Malcolm  Farringdon  for  a  second,  as  he 
glanced  critically  at  the  careless  travel- 
worn  suit  of  clothes  and  unusual  face  of 
Caspar,  black-browed  but  gentle,  like  night, 
set  pale  in  a  background  of  wavy  black 
mane.  The  brown,  compact,  cheerful  little 
man   with    the    eyeglass    offended   him   not. 

Q  2 
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He  was  a  familiar  object  to  Farringdon,  and 
wore   the    collars    and    boots   prescribed    by 
"  good    form,"    and    might    be   tolerated,   in 
spite   of    a   poor   origin   and   a   tendency   to 
smoke  clay-pipes ;  but  the  friend,  the  "  blue 
and  sallow- faced  "  man,  the    "  awfully  clever 
chap,"    annoyed   him,    George   Malcolm   Far- 
ringdon,   very   much.       For   at   dinner,    and 
during   the   subsequent   service   of    coffee   in 
the    hotel-garden,  the   blue   and  sallow-faced 
man   gently   but    firmly,   with    an   apparent 
absence    of    intention    or    design,     "  walked 
through"   and  "gave  away,"  as  the  men  of 
the  West  phrase  it,  all  George's  pet  notions 
and   theories   on    things    in    general    in   the 
most   natural  way  in   the  world,  and  intro- 
duced  an    originality   and    a    knowledge    of 
men  and  things   into   the  conversation  such 
as  were,  George  felt,  something  very  different 
from  his  own  superficialities  and  dilettantisms, 
with  which  he  had  dazzled  the  girl  used  only 
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to  a  limited  section  of  Glasgow  legal  and 
commercial  society. 

Caspar  also  made  himself  popular  with 
old  Kimburls,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  with 
Miss  Menteith  senior;  and  George  felt  a 
vague  conviction  stealing  over  him  that,  if  it 
were  ever  possible  for  a  person  so  near  ideal 
perfection  as  himself  to  make  a  mistake,  he 
had,  perhaps,  made  it  in  being  so  suddenly 
cordial  to  Charlie  Deane,  simply  because  he 
had  a  familiar  face  and  spoke  English. 

Caspar  felt  that  he  was  making  a  common- 
place exhibition  of  himself  through  over- 
strained efforts  to  suppress  natural  eccen- 
tricities of  his  style,  which  to  strangers  were 
often  startling  and  the  reverse  of  conciliatory. 
He  talked  with  Dick  Menteith  less  than  with 
anyone,  and  summed  up  his  impressions  to 
himself,  as  he  sat  balancing  his  wooden  chair 
on  its  hind  legs,  and  watching  her  listen  to 
him,    as    she    twisted    a    syringa-blossom    to 
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pieces,  or  played  with  a  teaspoon,  and  occa- 
sionally laughed  unrestrainedly  in  the  way 
of  one  who  has  not  outgrown  the  charms  of 
nonsense,  or  learned  that  the  highest  social 
achievement  is  the  art  of  concealing  sym- 
pathy save  in  the  form  of  well-bred  dilution. 
And  his  summing-up  took  the  form  of 
certain  lines  from  that  "  dead  shepherd "  re- 
membered and  partially  quoted  in  like  time 
of  need  by  Phebe : 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate ; 
For  will  iu  us  is  overruled  by  Fate.  .  .  . 
Where  both  deliberate  the  love  is  slight ; 
"Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight  ? 

But  Leander's  method  of  broaching  the  sub- 
ject has  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  incrus- 
tations of  social  restriction  which  have  grown 
up  since  his  time  on  the  sudden  passions  of 
men  or  women.  The  Hellespont  is  more  easily 
crossed  than  these.     And  not  so  cold. 

And  one  cannot,  in  ordinary  nineteenth- 
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century  society,  to  which  one  has  been  but 
recently  introduced,  suddenly  emit  a  poetic 
and  rapturous,  as  well  as  very  personal, 
address,  in  a  tone  of  frenzied  conviction. 

Therefore  Caspar  Eosenfeld  said  to  Mr. 
Menteith  :  "  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  Ger- 
many?" to  which  he,  with  the  caution  of  a 
witness  under  cross-examination,  replied  : 

"  Well,  we  have  not  been  here  before." 
Then  waxing  eloquent  for  the  benefit  of  a 
listener  who  had  not  yet  heard  his  opinions 
on  Continental  Europe,  he  added :  "  We  stayed 
a  couple  of  days  in  Cologne.  My  woman- 
kind, as  Oldbuck  had  it,  were  tired,  as  we 
had  had  a  long  sea  voyage." 

"  Who  is  Oldbuck  ? "  from  George  Far- 
ringdon. 

Dick  looked  up  reproachfully.  "  Oh,  you 
know,  surely,"  she  said ;  "  have  you  forgotten 
Walter  Scott  so  soon  ? " 

"Of  course   not.       But   I   didn't  imme- 
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diately  take  for  granted  that  the  laird  was 
quo  ting.' ' 

"  Yere  knowledge  of  Scotch  leeterature  is 
a  bit  rusty,  ma  lad.  I'm  not  a  romance-reader 
maself,  but  I  know  Monkbarns." 

"  I  thought  you  said  Oldbuck  ? " 

"A  didd." 

"  Oh,  I  see."  And  George,  sullen  under 
the  subdued  laugh  in  Caspar's  eyes,  relapsed 
into  critical  silence. 

"A  was  sayin'  we  made  the  voyage  by 
Eotterdam ;  and  that's  a  long  hurrl  from 
Leith  Pier,  ye'll  allow." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Caspar,  with  a  glance 
of  pity  at  Miss  Dick  Menteith.  He  threw 
away  all  his  available  pity  on  her,  unaware 
that  she  was  the  best  sailor  of  the  family, 
and  had  sat  upright  on  deck  at  night  on  a 
camp-stool,  looking  at  the  sea  and  the  star- 
light, when  not  ministering  to  the  comfort 
of  her  much-suffering  aunt. 
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"  A'm  a  good  sailor,"  continued  Kimburls, 
as  if  the  importance  of  his  own  sea  comfort 
were  paramount;  "and  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
waste  on  rellrods  the  money  ye  could  spend 
abrod,  when  a  good,  cheap,  and  wholesome 
sea  jurrney  would  save  it." 

"  Ye  would,"  said  his  sister,  with  decision 
and  asperity. 

"  At  Cologne  I  think  they  charged  us 
for  two  candles  we  did  not  burrn ;  but  as 
I  put  fohrr  into  ma  bahg  after  a'd  ped  the 
lawin',  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  it  was  a  small 
matter.     We  visited  the  cathedral." 

"Did  you  make  them  rake  out  those  old 
three  kings  ?  "  asked  Charlie. 

"  No,"  replied  Aunt  Jane  Menteith.  "  We 
did  not  wish  to  encourage  their  blind  delu- 
sions." 

"  A  racket  ye  were  unwilling  to  enter 
the  edifice." 

"Perhaps,"   said   Caspar,   "you   agree   in 
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calling     it     the     Bastille     of     the     German 
mind  ? " 

"  Cairrtainly.     Was  it  Luther  said  that  ? " 

"It  was  a  German  Jew  who  said  it.  It 
always  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  the  three 
kings  can't  rise  up  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
compare  the  rich  dim  solemnity  and  stony 
grandeur  of  their  shrine  with  a  certain  inn- 
stable  they  once  visited.  That  stable-stall 
has  developed  into  countless  magnificent  cathe- 
drals, with  gold  and  jewellery  and  cunning 
work  inside,  with  the  lame,  and  the  halt, 
and  the  blind,  and  the  poor  crouched  on  the 
steps  of  their  porches.  And  the  wealth  inside 
does  not  make  the  beggar  less  hungry,  as 
he  kneels  when  the  procession  passes  by 
him." 

"  Ye're  right,  young  man,  ye're  right  ! " 
said  Kimburls,  choosing  to  discover  a  strong 
Protestant  bias  in  Caspar's  remarks. 

"We  saw  them   kneeling   in   the  street," 
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said     Miss     Menteith ;     "it    was    pairfeckly 
scandalous." 

"  I  was~so  sorry  for  them/'  said  Dick. 
"  Sorry  ! "  retorted  her  aunt.     "  Set  them 
up  ! " 

11  On  their  feet,  Jeanie,  surely — surely." 
Charlie,  apprehensive  of  a  religious  discus- 
sion, to  which  he  knew  by  domestic  experience 
elderly  Scotch  people  were  prone,  said  quickly  : 
"  Where  did  you  put  up  in  Cologne  ?  " 
"At  the  Hotel  du  Dome."  Here  Mr. 
Menteith  recapitulated  the  candle  incident, 
and  criticised  the  hotel  dietary,  and  concluded 
by  adding  confidentially  to  Caspar  and  Charlie 
that  there  was  a  bottle  of  good  whisky  which 
travelled  with  him.  "  AVe  are  very  comfort- 
able here,"  he  added,  "  and  have  most  pleasant 
apartments,  with  a  bolcony  looking  over  the 
square  ;  we  can  see  the  people  in  the  flower 
and  fruit  market  in  the  morning.  A  go  out 
and  barrgen  with  them.     AVe  lurrnt  a  good 
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quantity  of  German.  It's  not  unlike  brod 
Scots." 

"And  over  the  tops  of  the  houses,"  said 
Dick,  "  you  can  see  the  castle.  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  induces  me  to  get  up  early, 
because  I  can  see  it  under  morning  sunlight 
from  our  sitting-room  balcony." 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  do.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  a  sunrise  in  my  life,"  said 
George  Farringdon,  "  except  from  the  deck 
of  that  beastly  Channel  steamer." 

"We  have  certain  attics  in  this  square," 
said  Caspar,  "which  also  have  the  advantage 
of  that  eastern  view.  In  town,  where  there 
are  no  particular  attractions  about  the  day- 
light, where  jocund  day  lies  yellow  on  the 
sooty  chimney-pots,  I  generally  sleep  till 
late ;  but  here,  I  confess,  I  simply  must  get 
up  to  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
there  are  on  this  earth — the  sunrise  lighting 
those  red  walls  and  misty  woods." 
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"  We  have  made  a  few  pleasant  acquaint- 
ances in  this  hotel,"  observed  Kimburls,  who 
was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  beauty  of 
Nature,  "  which  helps  us  to  pass  the  time 
pleasantly.  There  is  an  extremely  intelligent 
and  diyurrting  Dutch  gentleman " 

"  Who  plays  chess,"  continued  Dick.  "  He 
sat  next  to  me  at  dinner,  and  said,  '  Do 
you  speak  English  ? '  I  said  '  Yes/  c  Ah, 
I  am  a  Dutchman.  I  speak  English.  Do 
you  play  chess  ? '  '  No/  I  said.  It  was 
not  quite  true,  but  I  hate  the  game.  I 
suppose  I  deserved  to  be  told,  '  Ah  zo  !  Then 
I  will  teach  you/  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
escaping  afterwards.  My  father  adores  him  ; 
and  they  talk  about  commerce  and  play 
chess  every  evening." 

"  Ye  know  nothing  about  it,  Dick.  He 
is  a  most  divurrting  and  well-informed 
purrson." 

"He   is   not   very  divertiug  when   he   is 
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discussing  things  with  his  wife  in  the  night. 
Their  room  is  next  to  mine,  and  the  wall 
is  made  of  paper,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
I  want  to  sleep,  she  talks  a  great  deal,  walk- 
ing about  the  room,  while  he,  evidently  in 
bed,  with  his  voice  coming  from  somewhere 
near  the  wall,  low  down,  says  '  Ach  zo ! ' 
at  intervals,  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  and  agree- 
ing with  everything  she  says  ;  and  you  know 
he  has  always  got  that  carved  wooden  smile." 

"  Men  cannot  be  fairly  judged  when  they 
are  sleepy  in  the  morning,"  said  Caspar. 
"The  very  act  of  awakening  them  embitters 
their  disposition,  and  takes  away  from  them 
any  becoming  or  amiable  character  they  may 
have  in  wakeful,  washed,  and  well-fed  mo- 
ments. They  feel  as  they  look,  and  that 
is  the  worst  thing,  perhaps,  I  can  say." 

"  Do  you  answer  to  your  own  description, 
Mr.  Eosenfeld  ? "  asked  Dick  ;  "  when  you 
wake,  I  mean." 
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"Ask  Deane  ;  he  generally  wakes  me. 
The  only  enjoyment  he  finds  in  it  is  probably 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  yet  to  suffer 
what  he  has  already  recovered  from.  In 
getting  up,  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs 
more  than  in  any  other  situation." 

"Waking  Caspar  is  a  difficult  and  a 
thankless  task/'  said  Charlie. 

George  Farringclon  looked  bored. 

"  I  saw  you,  I  think,"  said  Dick  to  Caspar, 
"yesterday  evening." 

"  Where  ? "  asked  Caspar ;  then,  observing 
Charlie's  unconscious  eyeglass  betraying  a 
certain  faint  derision  in  the  eye  behind  it, 
destined  to  become  orally  emphatic  in  the 
confidence  of  subsequent  privacy,  he  blushed 
internally  for  his  duplicity,  and  added :  "  Oh 
yes,  you  mean  in  that  bier-garten  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Schlange.  You  were  coming 
back  from  a  drive." 

"  You  saw  me  too,  then  ?  " 
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"  I  saw  you." 

He  did  not  add  that  he  had  seen  little 
else  ever  since. 

And  so  Caspar  and  Dick  chatted  on, 
with  frequent  conversational  intermissions  on 
the  part  of  Kimburls  and  his  sister.  When 
the  two  young  men  left  to  get  their  hats 
from  inside  the  hotel,  Kimburls  said  : 

"  A  verra  pleasant  and  entertaining  young 
man/' 

George,  taking  for  granted,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  which  young  man  was  so  des- 
cribed, said : 

"Well,  so  you  all  seem  to  think;  I'm 
shot  if  I  can  see  it."  Then  he  added :  "He 
seemed  to  me  to  talk  a  lot  of  rot  about  a 
number  of  disconnected  things,  and  I  can't 
say  he  amused  or  instructed  much — at  least, 
it  was  lost  on  me." 

"Ye  can't  well  deliver  a  discoorrse  with 
heads,    joodyspree,    and    a    pairraration    in 
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ordinary  conversation,  on  a  hot  day,  with 
strangers,"  said  Kimburls. 

He  had  George  safely  in  tow  now  as 
prospective  son-in-law,  and  could  afford  to 
patronise  and  break  jests  upon  him,  or  what 
went  for  such  in  the  Kimburls  mind. 

"  It's  rather  nice  to  talk  nonsense  some- 
times," added  Dick. 

" Dulce  est  deseepere  in  locko"  concluded 
her  father. 

Miss  Jane  Menteith  set  him  down  as  an 
apparently  respectable  and  not  ill-informed 
young  man.  George  didn't  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  fellow,  but  fancied  he  was 
a  Jew. 

And  the  young  lady  herself?  Well, 
strange  to  say,  though  she  was  amused  and 
interested  by  the  man  from  an  unfamiliar 
planet,  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  compare 
him  in  any  wa}^  to  her  "  bachelor,"  her 
ancient   playmate,   her    quasi-cousin    George, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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whose  person  and  ways  and  wits  were  matters 
of  every-day  experience  to  her.  She  was  but 
a  few  months  over  eighteen,  had  never  been 
to  school,  and  had  all  her  knowledge  of  men 
and  women  from  books  and  songs,  heard, 
found,  and  studied  in  an  old  Scotch  country 
house ;  and  it  had  not  as  yet  entered  her 
mind  that  marriage  was  anything  but  the 
constant  association  prolonged  through  the 
future  which  had  always  existed  in  the  past, 
and  she  classed  the  fierce  passions  and  strange 
adventures  of  the  men  and  maidens  in  her 
mediaeval  ballads  and  plays  with  the  age  of 
miracles.  She  had,  of  course,  had  modest 
little  dreams  of  the  ideal  "him" — not  in 
the  style  and  costume  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  in  a  steel  headpiece  and  a 
two-handed  sword,  riding  a  black  horse  in 
the  moonlight  across  the  mosses  and  marches  ; 
or  in  a  buff  coat  and  large-brimmed  beaver, 
charging  with   Prince   Kupert  for  his  King. 
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But  she  had  not  quite  found  him  in  George 
Farringdon,  in  spite  of  his  descent.  The 
liking  she  had  for  this  undeniably  good- 
looking  young  man  was  of  the  kind  that 
it  had  always  been  since  childhood,  and  no 
man  had  ever  taught  her  that  this  kind  of 
liking,  though  satisfactory  from  some  points 
of  view,  was  not  just  everything ;  and,  such 
being  her  position,  she  acquiesced  placidly 
in  the  engagement,  and  never  dreamed  of 
studying  the  rest  of  male  humanity  with  a 
view  to  bettering  her  selection.  George, 
whose  feelings  were  of  a  much  warmer  nature, 
instinctively  felt  that  her  condition  was  some- 
thing of  this  kind,  and  was  afflicted  by  a 
continual  nervous  dread  of  the  impressions 
other  men  might  make  on  her — a  dread  which 
made  him  morbidly  sensitive  to  any  real  or 
apparent  inferiority  of  himself  to  them,  and 
laborious  to  make  himself  shine  before  her 
•as  the  ideal  of  gentlemanly  good  form,  com- 
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bined  with  as  much  artistic  perfection  and 
culture  as  good  form  permitted.  He  was 
always  suspecting  her  of  forming  sudden 
attachments  for  men  whom  she  had  in 
reality  never  regarded  as  other  than  episodic 
acquaintances.  The  idea  of  giving  her  time 
and  chance  to  find  a  better  man  than  himself 
had  not  entered  into  his  head — that  was  not 
in  the  Farringdon  temperament.  "Haill  o' 
my  ain,  and  nane  o'  my  neighbour's."  And 
he  regarded  Caspar  gloomily,  and  longed  to 
catch  him  tripping.  Caspar  did  not  regard 
him  at  all  at  present,  being  occupied  in 
gradually  breaking  through  Dick's  boundarj^ 
of  shyness,  by  not  talking  to  her  much,  and 
talking  to  the  others  on  subjects  he  thought 
likely  to  interest  her.  And  every  word  he 
said  did  interest  her,  though  she  did  not 
analyse  her  sensations  in  the  orthodox  way 
of  romance,  or  recognise  that  it  was  the  kind 
of  interest  no  man's  words  had  ever  waked 
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in  her  before.  Whatever  the  theme  of  con- 
versation might  be,  from  Schlangenberg 
scenery  to  Shakespeare,  Caspar  had  some- 
thing to  say  which,  though  not  necessarily 
consisting  of  coins  from  the  mint  of  genius, 
was  new  and  attractive  to  her,  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner.  Kimburls  she  respected  and 
loved  instinctively  and  dutifully,  of  course ; 
but  she  was  used  to  the  treasures  of  his  wit 
and  wisdom,  which  he  had  emptied  on  her 
lavishly  from  infancy  up,  till  the  store  was 
nearly  empty.  George  was  George,  and,  as 
such,  very  nice  of  course.  Aunt  Jane 
deserved  and  got  immense  reverence  (except 
when  she  had  recently  bathed  or  was  on 
the  high  seas,  on  which  occasion  her  dignity 
suffered  a  temporary  lapse) ;  but  she  was  not 
a  person  to  joke  with. 

But  Caspar  was  new,  an  advantage  which 
the  above  three  possessed  not;  he  was  also 
strangely  attractive  in  appearance,  and  that 
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in  an  unusual  style.  He  was  uncommon, 
from  her  point  of  view,  in  voice,  dress,  face, 
colour,  thought,  and  mode  of  expressing  it, 
and  of  different  experience  and  education  from 
any  man  she  knew.  And  he  puzzled  her. 
Charlie  never  provoked  any  speculation  in 
her  mind,  a  fact  which  did  not  appear  to 
her  as  in  any  way  remarkable.  She  set  him 
down  as  a  "nice  little  fellow,"  and  as  such 
left  him  uncriticised  further.  As  he  was  a 
good  four  inches  taller  than  herself,  though  a 
small  man,  this  was  condescending.  There  is 
that,  perhaps,  in  an  eyeglass  which  provokes 
irreverence  in  the  mind  feminine.  During 
the  conversation  in  the  garden  that  pleasant 
little  man  seemed  to  discover  a  comic  side 
to  the  situation,  to  judge  from  the  occasional 
spasms  which  shot  across  his  face  like  cloud- 
shadows  over  the  wind-swept  sea,  as  he  con- 
versed gravely  with  Miss  Menteith  the  elder 
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on  various  serious  matters.  He  had  in  his 
mind  the  image  graven  of  her  first  appear- 
ance before  him  that  morning  as  the  hastily 
and  "  casually  "  clothed  Anadyomene. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  that  an  expedition  was  proposed  by 
Kimburls  of  the  united  party  to  the  Schloss, 
to  start  when  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  had 
passed  away,  which  proposition  was  unani- 
mously accepted.  In  the  mean  time  the  three 
young  men  adjourned  to  a  cafe  at  the  corner 
of  the  Universitats  Platz,  where  Charlie  and 
Farringdon  played  billiards  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, and  Caspar  sat  looking  on,  smoking 
and  drinking  Culmbacher  beer.  It  might  be 
noticed  that  Caspar  took  off  his  hat  on 
entering,  while  Farringdon  strode  in  with  his 
on  his  head ;  and  while  the  latter  was  com- 
plaining of  the  smallness  of  the  table  and  the 
largeness  of  the   balls,  the  former  was  ran- 
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sacking  literature  and  his  memory  for  com- 
parisons to  Dick  Menteith.     And  he  thought, 

There  is  none  like  her,  none, 

Nor  shall  be  till  our  summers  have  deceased. 

Caspar  had  experience  enough  to  diagnose 
his  own  symptoms,  which  she  certainly  had 
not. 

In  the  evening  of  this  hot,  calm  July 
day,  the  party  wound  their  way  up  through 
the  woods  to  the  Schloss.  The  Laird  of 
Kimburls  discoursed  to  Farringdon  on  the 
probable  value  of  the  timber,  and  pitied  the 
natives  for  neglecting  such  a  ready  "  soorce  " 
of  profit.  Farringdon  compared  notes  about 
the  trees  on  the  Sokebridge  Manor-house 
estate,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  were 
possible  to  buy  and  export  castle  and  all  to 
beautify  the  said  estate.  This  certainly 
showed  that  he  felt,  to  some  extent,  its 
extraordinary  beauty  and  fascination. 
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Caspar  said,  "  Do  you  think  that,  Miss 
Menteith  ?  "  and  Dick,  to  her  own  and  every 
one  else's  surprise,  found  herself  saying,  "  No/' 
which  was  an  unexpected  blow  for  George 
Farringdon. 

This  young  man  was  always  verging  on  a 
true  appreciation  of  what  was  good  in  nature 
and  art,  and  always  spoiling  his  best  ideas  by 
some  such  remark  as  this.  He  seemed  in- 
capable, in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  profuse  and 
wild  beauty,  of  completely  divesting  himself 
of  the  bondage  of  the  commonplace,  though 
he  might  make  the  most  laudable  and  pitiable 
struggles  to  do  so.  When  he  became  conver- 
sationally "  artistic,"  as  he  would  probably 
have  called  it,  the  effort  was  too  obvious. 
He  and  the  Laird  of  Kimburls  walked  first, 
then  Miss  Menteith,  Charlie,  Miss  Dick  Men- 
teith, and  Caspar,  in  a  row.  Charlie  was 
wickedly  practising  on  Aunt  Jane's  credulity 
and  known  strong  opinions  on  the  subject,  by 
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telling  stories  of  physiological  atrocities  of  a 
fantastic  and  fictitious  nature. 

Caspar  and  Dick  talked  but  little,  and 
occasionally  laughed  when  Aunt  Menteith 
came  out  with  dogmas  about  the  startling 
longevity  and  venomous  character  of  toads, 
which  Charlie  capped  by  gravely  exhibiting  a 
hideous  old  heirloom  of  a  ring  which  he  wore, 
stating  that  it  had  been  extracted  by  a  warlike 
ancestor  from  the  head  of  some  primeval  and 
gigantic  batrachian. 

Aunt  Menteith  indulged  in  a  variety  of 
other  interesting  superstitions  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  partially  educated  persons  ; 
such  as  that  the  sun  will  put  fires  out — 
though  it  is  capriciously  harmless  to  candle 
flames,  which  would  be  much  easier  to 
extinguish — that  the  blackthorn  causes  cold 
weather  in  spring,  that  the  moon  rules  the 
weather,  and  that  a  party  of  thirteen  had  in- 
definitely awful   results,    beginning  with   the 
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death  of  the  thirteenth,  without  explaining  on 
what  principle  the  Angel  of  Destiny  selected 
the  thirteenth. 

Caspar  felt  that  that  walk  through  the 
woods  was  one  of  the  things  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, insignificant  as  they  appear  at  the 
time.  It  was  not  very  late,  and  there  was  yet 
quite  light  enough  to  make  it  seem  very  dark 
there,  except  when  the  pale  birch  stems 
gleamed  among  the  dark  rough  firs,  or  a 
clearance  had  been  made  which  let  in  the  sky. 
They  passed  the  old  pond  presided  over  by  the 
ruinous  Triton,  where  Caspar  and  Charlie  had 
lain  discoursing  idly  and  fitfully  in  the  morning. 
The  road  then  became  narrow,  and  gave  oppor- 
tunities to  Charlie,  who  was  one  of  those 
creatures  of  superfluous  energy  who  slash  at 
surrounding  vegetation  with  their  sticks  as 
they  pass  it.  Then  it  grew  narrower  still,  and 
steeper,  and  the  ladies'  pace  slackened,  and  the 
party  became  a  procession  of  two   and  two 
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instead  of  a  row,  Dick  and  Caspar  forming  the 
rearward  portion.  Farringdon  occasionally 
looked  behind  him  in  a  nervous  way,  and 
struggled  in  the  shackles  of  an  interminable 
conversation  which  his  future  father-in-law 
kept  up  on  the  inferiority  of  German  com- 
mercial energy  as  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Britain,  more  especially  that  portion  of  Great 
Britain  which  is  situate  on  the  Clyde. 

"We  will  be  leaving  in  a  week  for 
Dresden/'  said  Dick.  "  I  am  sorry  we  are 
going  so  soon." 

"Are  you?  You  will  find  much  more  to 
amuse  and  interest  you  there  than  here." 

"  Maybe  ;  but  I  am  interested  and  amused 
here.  I  like  the  place  wonderfully.  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  home  I  have  once  known  or 
dreamed  about.  I  should  Kke  to  be  able  to 
come  up  here  by  myself  before  the  dew  is  dry 
or  the  tourists  awake,  and  think  that  I  am  on 
the  point   of   restoring  the  time  when   men 
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rode  out  from  here  through  the  trees  and 
through  the  morning  mist  with  the  sunlight 
streaking  their  armour ;  that  if  I  spoke  the 
right  word  everything  would  come  to  life 
again — a  sort  of  Sleeping  Beauty's  castle,  you 
know." 

"  Then  you  assume  ownership  of  the  castle 
in  these  dreams  ? "  said  Caspar,  with  a  smile 
which  partook  of  the  pensive  and  childlike 
qualities  sung  by  the  poet. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  just  mean  that,  you  know 
that.  I  should  like  to  go  on  for  ever  seeking 
the  word  to  say  which  would  make  the  ruins 
rise,  and  the  bones  join  together,  the  trum- 
peters blow,  the  flags  flutter,  and  the  spears 
glitter  as  they  escorted  the  ladies  to — well, 
whatever  ladies  went  to  then." 

"  A  garden-party  ?  " 

"  Just  that ;  or  a  tournament,  or  hawking." 

"While  the  howls  of  the  tortured  pri- 
soners dimly  resounded   from   that   dungeon 
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where  the  water  drips.  Do  you  know  that 
vault  that  opens  like  a  cave  on  the  path  here  ? 
You  go  down  steps  into  it.  Inside  there  is  a 
spring  of  cold  water  which  drips  on  for  ever. 
Into  that  vault  prisoners  were  inserted  in 
those  good  and  picturesque  chivalrous  old 
times.  They  were  not  made  to  work,  like  our 
convicts.  Their  sole  occupation  was  to  listen 
to  that  water  dropping.  If  they  were  thirsty, 
as  they  generally  were  sooner  or  later,  they 
found  themselves  separated  from  that  cheery 
little  stream  by  a  narrow  abyss  of  vague  depth, 
just  wide  enough  to  keep  their  mouths  six 
inches  from  the  water ;  of  course  it  was  dark 
always.  Another  amusement  of  the  leisurely 
and  peaceful  moments  of  the  barons  bold  was 
the  extraction  of  wealth  from  Jews.  In 
"  Ivanhoe  "  they  use  the  actual  cautery.  Here, 
I  am  told,  they  borrowed  the  old  English 
dentistry  method." 

"  Is  that  the  dungeon  ?  " 
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"  It  is.  That  modest  and  retiring  struc- 
ture, like  an  elderly  ice-house,  plastered  over 
with  advertisements  of  the  town  band." 

Dick  stayed  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said  : 
"  You  can  hear  the  water  now." 

"  It  was  picturesque,  certainly,  to  live  in 
those  days,  or  even  in  the  later  days,  when 
Marshals  Turenne  and  Tilly  were  at  large  ;  but 
it  was  not  comfortable.  Family  quarrels  took 
the  violent  form  of  burning,  hanging,  and 
skull-splitting.  I  am  not  sure  that  libels  and 
actions  are  an  improvement,  after  all." 

"  Oh,  I  would  reform  all  that.  Everybody 
would  behave  nicely,  and  we  wouldn't  have 
any  real  fighting — at  least,  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  what  the  students  here  do, 
that  they  may  walk  up  and  down  the  Anlage 
with  dirty  handkerchiefs  to  their  faces." 
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